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W HI L E on his way to meet Hw Majesty 
on tho lattor's return from Europo in the 
autumn of 1907, H R H. Prince Damron# 
ffpent a short time in Singapore. Ho took 
advantago of tho opportunity tliuH oH'orod to 
visit tho Library of the ltnflloH MuHonm. liy 
tho courtesy of 11 in Excellency tho Governor of 
tho Straits Settlements, ami of tho Librarian 
of the Museum, ull th<j facilities of the Library 
were plaood at his disposal. JJooks having 
roforenco to Siam ' naturally duimod tho 
particular attention of His Royal Higlmoss, 
and some of these wore borrowed by him. 

Logan's Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
and Eastern Asia— a work long out of print 
—proved a mine of curious ond vulunblo 
information. Mis Royal HiglmoHS 1ms concluded 
that Lieutenant Colonel James Low’s translation 
of the Auimls of Koddali (Marong .UiihuwuneBa) 
presents matorinl of sufliciont intorost to warrant 
its reprint. It is contained in this volumo, 
which is iHsuod under tho instructions of His 
Royal Higlmo8s. 

O. Fkankfuhtbh, 
Chief rAbrurruitn. 

Vajirafl&na National 

Library, August. 1908. 




A TRANSLATION OF THE KEDDAH 
ANNALS TERMED MARONU 
MAHAWANOSA ; 

AND 

XKIW'IIKHOKTIIK ANCIKNT CONDITION OK SOMK 01' 
TIIK NATIONS OF BAHTKUN ASIA, WITH 
IIRFKURNC'KS TO TIIK MALAWI. 

IIV 

LiHi’T.-Oou Jambs Low, c.m.h.a.s. & m.a.s.ji. 


Tub writings or Leyden, Rallies, Mansion and 
CrawFurd did much to dispel the mint, which 
shrouded tho regions of Eastern Asia and tho 
Eastern Archipelago from the guzc of the in¬ 
quirer after ethnographical and other interest¬ 
ing pursuits, and of lnte years considerable light 
has boon thrown on the histories of Indo-chinu, 
and China, by various writers, either publishing 
separately, or in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, and wo have specimens from tho 
pen of tho talonted Editor of tho Journal in 
which this papor will appear, which exhibit 
what may yofc bo cft'octed by a combination of 
industry and capacity, whon brought to boor on 
tho many barriors which the ignoranco nnd bar¬ 
barism of the Indo-Chinese nations and Eastern 
islanders, oppose, to our progress towards truth. 

Much information may now lie concealed in 
Native, manuscripts, but the means lor extracting 
it nro but scanty, for lew will take tbo trouble of 
learning languages for the marc, and doubtful, 
chunco of Hading thorn lead to some dcsirablo 
litorary of antiquarian result. For the exainin- 



atiou of the more recondite Tali in all its forms, 
scarcely any help can he obtained from the 
Priests or Laity of Indo-chiua or tin* Archipel¬ 
ago. There aw no Pundits as in India, ever 
ready and able to lend their aid to the traveller 
over the toilsome path of Archeology, while 
political considerations unfortunately operate 
too frequently against all roboarch. 

Tho French literati have lately opened u 
Chinese mi no of literary and historical wealth. 
From the proximity of China to the most ancient 
nations of Central Eastern Asia, and tho long 
intercourse which 1ms existed between thorn, 
Wo have reason to believe that accounts of tho 
oucicnt condition of tho latter lie now hidden in 
the lihrarieH of the foimer The Pali will not, 
I suspect, unless where it may occur in Inscrip¬ 
tions, throw any light on the history of any of 
those regions, or unless perhaps where Pali 
works, having been written in India, may con¬ 
tain allusions to countries to the Eastward. 

The present is merely un attempt to throw 
into shape and order somo of the loose notes 1 
had already made, during a long sojourn lo 
the Eastward, and of journies in various direc¬ 
tions Hut, from their desultory nature, I have 
thought it advisable to introduce them ns ex¬ 
planatory commentaries on aitranslution of some 
original and hitherto untranslated nulive work. 

Tho one selected Fur this purpose is entitled 
Ma/rony Ma/iavian<jsa: which I Iujvo carefully, 

' and as literally as the Malayan idiom lm« per¬ 
mitted, translated, only leaving out a tedious 
exordium by the native compiler, quito foroign 
to his subject, and also tlioso repetitions in 
which he indulges, like most oriental writers, 
without reserve. 
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It is a History of Keddah on the Malayan 
Peninsula ; and. independently of any intrinsic 
vulue which it may posses, it is interesting to 
the British, since the settlement of Penang and 
Province Wellesley once formed an integral 
portion of the country of Kedduh. 

This Keddah is the Quida of the maps, and a 
Siamese province, although chiefly peopled by 
Malays. It is altout 110 to 120 miles long, 
with a varying breadth of from altout 20 to 30 
or 40 miles at most. It is vory fertile in grain. 
Cattle abound in its plains, and its hills yield 
rich tin ore, aud porhaps gold. 

I received the history from the hands of tho 
laic Raja, whoso Malayan title was Sultan 
, Ahmed Sajoodin (Aladin), Halim Shuh, und 
whose Siamese title was Chau Pangeran, who 
in an evil hour had Wn Jed by had advice to 
throw oil’ his allegiance to Sium and hud fled to 

Penang. 4 

I have found some obscurity in several of its 
passages, which, oven with the aid of intelligent 
natives, has with difficulty been removed. Many 
or the words in it I believe are not in Marsdon’s 
Dictionary, und are not now in common use. 

Tho author has not chosen to give his name, 
ami ho bus committed two grievous errors for a 
historian, os he bus neither iufonned us of tho 
date whence bo sets out, or of that whon ho 
himself wrote. But a date in tho middle or the 
work and a copy of tho native history of Aehiu, 
have enabled me to supply his omissions. 

1 shall have occasion to shew that tho Colony 
described in this history canto from India. 

* Hi* tliulit wm ocranioned hy a sudden invasion of 
Keddah by a .Siamese force in 1821 ,—an invasion meuiot- 
ahle for the atrocities which attended and the desolation 
which followed it.—Bn. 
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Hence it is probable that its Annuls were writ- 
ton in some Hindu dialect, until Islmiiism 
prevailed in Ivoddnh. when the previous order 
of things was subverted, and the Arabic cluiniel- 
ur was introduced. 


THE MAUONU MAHAWANHJSA. 

I. 

TlIK VllVAUK ANI» NllIPWlCKC'K OK MAIIO.VU 
Maiiawanuha. 

Tin* work logins with praises of the Prophet 
Sulimun or Solomon •• In whom tin* dominion of 
tlm whole world and every living thing in it 
was entrusted by Cod." 

Thom was a Kajn of Hum who ik*N|Kitehed ail 
Ambassador named Kajtt Muftnuj [ M<ihn\ 
WuvyiM to China in onler t«» negoeiuto u mnr- 
riago betwixt tlio I’rince his son and a daughter 
of His Cliineae Majesty. This Ambassador 
traced his linongo from tho inferior gods. Mis 
father woh descended from the genii, and his 
mother from the Pcvadeva or demigoils. I lu 
was a great Rujn umongst tho many Hajas who 
hud been ossumbled by the King oil this occa¬ 
sion, and ho moreover wore a diadem. (I) 

Raja Murong Molmwangsn Imd married, con¬ 
trary to thu wish of his jinreiits, u girl whose 
father wus a Oirgassi Raja and whose mother 
w’us deseonded from the Uaksusa. Wherever 
he went ho took hor witli him, as he feared thu 
gramleeH of tho [? Rendon] Court, who dreaded 
his preternatural powers (a). 

fa) lion* wo naU:b him lri|t|«imr, *inre, uol munh furth¬ 
er on, he xtiginali/.ex the ■•et»i>le luiui'l in Kedriah hy Lhe 
Amhswulor on hi* on-iral as lurg.i*Vi, whlrh term furres- 
1 Hindu nearly with the llnkakaan of the Ifimlns or tho evil 
genii of their mythology. 
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Aftwr tl»o war of Rama tlio Inland of Lunku- 
puri became a desert, and roll uudor tins rule or 
tins mighty bin! (linlu, which howover had pre¬ 
viously harboured on tho falund (b). ITo was a 
linoal doKcondant rroni Malm Raja Dowan, and 
he wum strong in bultlu, of HUjiornaturul power, 
and droadcd hy animals. roptilns und hirdR. 

It happened that the bird Kaiuwali paid a 
viwit to (Urdu, and nHked liini if he had not 
lunnied that the King of Hum intended con¬ 
tractin'; a marrhge betwixt bin non and a prin- 
eeaHof China, although them: two countries lay 
wide apart, and that on account of the distance 
between them, a licet of vessels wuh to 1)0 doB- 
potehed rroni Hum to convey the royal lady 
from China, (linla replied that tho old Crow 
had already givon him this information, as ho 
had aeon the gift bearing embasKy on its way 
to China. Oirdu further observed that the kin" 
of Hum would most likely fail in this attempt to 
display his power and conscijuenec to distant 
potentates. “ Have u little patience, Rajawali, 

I will instantly ily off and ]»ay my respects to 
the Prophet Nulimun (Solomon), whose Huper- 
human wisdom has exalted him over all tho 
other kings of the earth—and whose prime 
minister is Hnrmaiishiih. His Majesty will 
UHHitrudly interdict tins kin*; of Rum from nogo- 
eiuting «nch un.allinnco. ( 2 ) («). 

(/#) Thu Inland |i Ceylon*-nail Uirda In tlio Indian 
ttannin, tho unKlo kluj.'. tho *nuko devottrer, the hint ot 
llerl and of Vluhnii. KajnwaU i« nuolhur kins: of 
famous In II bids mythology. 

(f) 11 i« minllrtlu Majesty dues not lot us know liW oh- 
jonliou* Ui tlio uiutidi. It eonld scarcely have been on tlio 
score of religion, since the Kinpertir* of China wero 
lalamlteH. 

Hut unr Chronlclar hero |iori»etnttoa a grlovoiia anurliro- 
nhun, when lioimikeKlJiundu -i«Oftk of King Solomon a* if 
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Girda having reported to king Suliman tlio 
state of affairs, His Majesty observed that, wlion 
a Prince and Princess uro onco betrothed, it is 
not an oasy matter to break off the alliance. 
Girda, not satisfied with this remark, swore that 
ho would abandon the haunts of mun, and cease 
to wheel in the heavens, should he foil,to effect 
their separation. The King said—vory well 
lot me know the result. Girda now soared aloft 
on bis dusky pinions, and spendily reached 
Ubinu. He here alighted in a gun Ion where 
the Princess, attended by her fosler-mothor, and 
an attendant, was gathering Mowers. Girda 
instantly lifted the three into the air, one 
liy his beak, and the two others in his 
tulons,— and carried them over the sou to 
Lankapuri -where he protected them, ami sup¬ 
plied the princess with every delicacy hIiu 
desired. 

'flic Sultan of Rum gave a large buhtera, or 
ship, to his chief, Marong Mahawangsa, For 
the accommodation of the Prince, and another 
lor himself and his people, for the voyage to 
China. To these wore added many smaller 
vessels for the suite. The fleet sailed on u 
rortunuto day, and as it wont along, toueliod 
at all the Ports which worn then under the 
empire of Ruin,—the Hinhassy receiving at 
each of these, the accustomed murks of respect. 
At length it entered the Sea of Hind¬ 
ustan, and beheld its wonders. Tlion coasting 
down that continent, iho Moot anchored oeca- 

alivo—although ho only follow* in tlio atom) of many native 
eastern authoritioi—who mo the name of " tlio wlicet of 
men" an a «ort of talisman for producing aupei natural 
oventa, and fur reconciling every fnoonaistonoy,—a method 
of nottling doubtful points which wan ninoli in vogue in the 
dark agua of Europe. 
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sionully in tho bays of l/tu hlan^la, where the 
people sought for shell-fish, fired guns, und 
otherwise amused themselves. 

After a while it roaehod the month of the 
Clunujong river where reigned Raju Galungi or 
Kalungi. (8). 

Girda, hont on his plan of frustrating the 
expedition, here raised a violent storm of wind 
ami rain, thunder ami lightning. Ho was be¬ 
held high in the air, casting Ids vast shadow 
over tho flout. The Princo and the Ambassa¬ 
dor dirootud their mon to shout and to tiro 
gum, and discharge enchanted arrows at the 
direful hiitl, who, wild with rage, had taken 
up his position to tho westward of the fleet. 
Mdrong Mahawangsa now strung his how or 
buaor, and adjusted to it tho arrow called 
Ayanuu (d). TJio connnon arrows and shot 
merely glanced off Hilda's feathers, but this 
enchanted one put him to flight. This how¬ 
ever was only effected with the loss of throe 
of the vessels, (linia hod, before this, shifted 
from the west, and hurled another tempest on 
the vessels from north to south. Thus was 
(linia for the present driven off by tho potency 
of tho arrow Ayunan, which lias its point tipped 
with rod, as if with tire, and which ascended 
towards Girda with a noise like that of a tufan 
—interposing betwixt the latter and the ships 
a mountain barrier. Tho remaining ships cast 
anchor that night to boo if Girda would return, 
but, us ho had tied to the forests on tho shore, 
they weighed next morning ami set *uil south¬ 
wardly. (4). 

After a voyage of some days, the ships 


(d) I bolievo tl»i» bow to be the oroNi bow. 
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reached Tawui river. whore il difUMiihogueft into 
(ho sea («*). 

Tlio Meet had scarcely arrived when Girda 
again appeared, Bonding :i tomponl before him 
nf rain, thunder and lightning. Thu (wo ves¬ 
sels of tin* Prince and AiulmHsndor wore ancho¬ 
red close together, and the other ships wore 
stationed uround them, and kojit ready with 
their arniH. Maruug MnhawangHu. having 
seized his how with the arrow mimed /iixtlpuin, 
with its point flaming with lire. and. having 
stood out on the gunwulu, shot the arrow 
towards the sky. It aped with a loud noiHe. 
and in its descent dispelled thy tempest. Hut 
notwithstanding the innumernhle flights 
of arrows, and the eonstant tiring and shouting 
of the sailors, Gmla. contrived to cany of three 
more vessels for ho was invnlneruhle to nil 
these missiles. So. after u short respite, he 
returned to his work of destruction ns before. 

Again Ala rung Maltawangsa sent the arrow 
Hrutjntrii at him, which ho avoided, and it 
thus foil into the sea. Whereupon Oirda 
snatched away tkrrc more ships in his Weak 
ami talons, and soared aloft with them. Thus 
six vessels wen* lost with all their crews. On 
the ensuing day, us Gird a did not appear, the 

fr) Tills i* Tavoy, now In of the HriiMi 

on tlie TniN-.«erlui (‘oust, name deacrlpllon of which ww 
given by mo to Uio K. A. Hodety, ami obi Id god in it 
Tranwilon* (H). It vua plara In (ho day* our Author 
allude* to. of miwli more iuiportiim'e to thune navigating 
the eautoni *ca« thun it now la, when oven tlio native 
vexselH from Arab port* and from India strike acroas the 
ocean, guided by the ootnpaiu. Beside* it may l>o noticed 
that the population of tlio regions to the Kant ward of 
India professed either Buddhism or tliA doctrines of one or 
other of tlio two groat sect" of Hindus which divided 
India, and consequently that the navigators of the 
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romuunt of the licet set sail in its now dismant¬ 
led condition, having hud twelve ships with all 
their crews destroyed. The licet soon urtor 
got to the port of Mrit. (f). 

But hero nt Mrit it was agaiu assailed by a 
furious storm, which darkened tlm heavens uml 
shook tlm liinhcrH or the sliips, brigs, and gal¬ 
leys. Mnrong Malmwnngsa resorted to the 
lonucr expedient, and having got nism the top 
of the stern, drew his bow called Pram 
tfuin//uni (hnnhara and shot Ins (laming ar¬ 
row, saying, speed arrow and slay tlirdn. 
Ilul (Urdu avoided il, by making it glance oil’ 
bis plumage. ICtirugod, he pounced upon three 
more or tlm shins and vessels, and carried them 
oil 1 as ho hud done, with the rest, in spile of 
the firing and shouting or tho crows, for I huso 
vessels were also destroyed. Raja Muhn- 
wangsa, in n fiirious passion, shot another 

periods niilmsleni lo the spread i»f Uhiniinii llicrn, pro¬ 
bably found always n wrfroiiii* nf mu-Ii plu'ct. a, they 
tiutrlicd ul. liiiddhisiu, it W w«ll known, prevallM al this 
ilny hi IVijii, r.iul nil ninny llic I’oast ul Tona.-«i'lin, 
while IHineil-tii Inis Ih'oh always Intern ted, nail nnvor 
persecuted |»y ilic llmldlilvf - of these regl »ns. TJiu 
unlives of Tnvjy say Una nliuM two llumsniid yearn ago, 
colonics arrived frum Marta han anil from tho l'.nvlwarri, 
anil that long after till* event people roai'had it from 
Arracati in sonivh of iron, a ratlicr enrious lint not pro¬ 
bable reason, uml settloa al Danngwe or Thaitngwo, 
rvlxmt llvu mill's up llie Tavoy river, and on the west 
bank. Tills party called the eonutry Dahwch "knife, 
buy." They brought along with them the Buddhist 
religion. 

When tin* prosout town of Tavoy was Imlll, the* people 
could not I think have been under innoli approhonalon 
from tho Klameso. If tliuy bail been no, they would have 
erected the Port on the wont side of the bank, where the 
ground is higher. 

(*2) 1881 to 1840 Art. XIV. 

(/) This was the name then, and in fact U the native 
name now, given to the British possession of Margin. 
It don Micas appertained at the time of their voyage to 
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arrow towards the heavens, whereupon the 
arrow was changed into u bird named 
which gavo chnse to Girdu. But (Jirda vomi¬ 
ted tiro on Jintuyu, and consumed him. Girdu 
now kept aloof in the mountains, dn-ading the 
supernatural cudowmeut6 of Marong Malia- 
wangsa. Next morning the remnant of the 
fleet suilod awuy from M rit, and after some 
days came in sight of Stthinf/, in the turn called 
Tapjmn. Horn huving cost anchor abreast of 
tho Island, the Ambassador sent u party on 
shore to ask permission of tho (Jhiofor Uajiv Tor 
wood and water, but tho IVinco's vessel with 
other ships stood on down the Coast, by round¬ 
ing tho point of the Island, (j/). 

About u day and night after the IViucu left 
Salung and was making for the Island i»r 

■Siam -for it was under llio latter, in A.O. ItMiil ih I llml 
In the /Jot /lint Ayhihni, A Hiniiie*m work or I >IuokL 
of KiamcHo l.aw, whlrli I nrounrorl myself at Morgnl. 
when it was taken by llio British forco*. Tills Digest 
purpoiu to havo boon uomidlod by oilier of /'/int .Vi (Hr!) 
.1 hit « Prinoo of tho Koynl line of Siam In tho yonr 15»1 
of the HaUavat Km and to have linon given 
in 100*1 o( the name Kra to ('how Pliiaya 
lutlia (1) Wang-n, who went as gdneval of tho .Siamese 
tioofix when thoy invaded Tans-seilm. M. D'Anville 
thought that Ilia MurMollo of I’tolomy might imply 
Meignl. CJ) Knio|M'niiH frequented AlcrgulalKMil Uie eloso 
of tie* 17th t'onlnry, and tho Kngllsh hud a Port hero in 
10K7A.I)., hut tho settlers worn nearly all mutderod. 
In 17W the Hlamese yielded and coded to Avn llio whole 
Const of Toiiasiiorlni south to Pah (Hum, which Uu*t in 
now the boundary to the south betwixt tho Hiilislinnd 
Siamese lerrltoiies. 

(1) lndra. 

(2) U’Anville'a. 

('/) Tho Author is very clear in thin part of hin dcsovip- 
llon of the voyage, Belong, then pooplod it Heems, is l]io 
Siamese name foi Juukocyion—and Ibis Is yet employed 
hy the surrounding mu (time nations. U is probably a 
curmptlon of Seilan—orSelandipor Borindebor Sol&ndine, 
all names, according to Bryant, of Ceylon, It was then, 
os It now is, a Siamese possession, and was conveniently 
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Lunkapuri, (A) Girda espied his ships, and 
pp.rceivod also that Marong Mahawangaa was 
not come up, so he attacked them with re¬ 
doubled fury, and sunk the whole; the men 
who were drowned far exceeded in number 
those who were saved alive. Fortunately the 
Princo of Rum got hold of a plank and floated 
to Lankapuri. In the mean while, Marong 
MaltawnugtMi's whip arrived at tho spot of the 
shipwrock, and picked up tho survivors who 
wore floating about. 

Mannif^ Mahnwati^en was excessively grieved 
ut Hit* loss of the Princo; especially as he felt 
himself responsible for it to tho Sultun of Bum. 
J3nt after a vain search, he sailed in his vessel, 
tho only remaining one, to the eastward. 

Kooping along this coast of the continent, 
Mnrong Muhawangsa, arrived at n hay anil a 
point of land. He impured of an old Malim 
f Captain) who wns in his ship “if he know the 
locality." who said, ‘*tho largo island we have 
reached is now becoming attache* 1 to the 
main land, and its name is Pulo Svai tor 

situated for the lhiddliisl Priests of Ceylon, who weie 
accustomed Vo jmvhh over the Peninsula to Siam. I could 
uot however liml, when • wan there in 1834, any ancient 
tampion of Uuddha. In tin- adjourning Siamese Province 
of P’liunga the Buddhist Priests are in numbers, very 
diapropoi tionale lo the population. 

If fUrdu had utltukvi tlie Princo at this bluff southern 
point of fcalang, he might Iirvo been pretty sure of Iub 
quarry. When making the same course from Margin in a 
small brig in 1825 we were very nearly lost on the name 
point. Wo were on our last tack, and only cleared 
the towering iwk* by a cable's length the water being 
doe]) to thoir base. Tlie appellation of Tappan to the soa 
at Salang m 1 suspect unite obsolete, as l have not found 
any one who could explain it. 

B l.ankapuri is tlie anoient nauio of the cluster of 
Ik now called by the natives Lunkawau, and laid 
down in our maps as the "J.ancavy Islands." Here we 
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Sri) my lord. That small islaml which your 
highness sees in named Pula Jmuhut. nml that 
other, more in shore, is Pnlo l/it/n." Oil hear¬ 
ing this, M alia wan gnu expressed himself satis¬ 
fied ami added, if such he the turn* let us 
unehor. The. vessel was then moored in (ho 
east or the hay near to oral the |inin| oi' Iniul, 
on the. main shore ; that is. I hr hint/ more 
extensive than that large island. 

Kujt\ Miming MalmwangHii then went on 
Hhore. attended hy his ehiel's ami I'olloWi rs. (/). 

M.\UllAWANlJSA AllllIVKH IN Kkdaii. and 
Hkcomks Raja. 

Wlieii the ship laid heeu moored, 'darong 
M.ahawangsii. aeeoinpunierl hy all hi-. • hi •!’ men 
ami followers, went on shore, and in short 
while lie was visited hy Un'/J f/rritl mi in hr rs of 

have iu Ilia lirsc appall icivn uni' of llie *i,lilies applied l*i 
Ceylon - nml which was doiihiIuss cUo glvon lo the 
Lamoviu-* liy Hie UiHili*., during their voyages to the 
Kastwnid, if not l»y .WahawiuigHa himself. Tintj are 
Ixdd Inland h, fanned of ami llauked hy t» a*i*i Liiu masses 
of linie'tjiit*. i t'UiiM liml hut few tracts of leva I ground 
upon these Islands. Tuny an* depemlriicW'-. .if the Siam¬ 
ese Uovi'vnmrnt of Kvddili. 

Unt l.nngknpnrv wasthn nnmr of (Vylon uml also of 
its capital. (,'oylun wasnlci li'liliml hodn lltri/m [ 1). 
Plolemy c tilled it Sul in. anil koiiio itnrieiil i" Inn * named 
it A ■uiinn/rl. Thou* win n l.iiiikamid l*kn vise lying 
somewhere betwixt I’iih'iiihang nml .Inmlii in SumnD'ii. 

(II Forbes' Ceylon p. 7. 

(i) Wo have now ruaehed Mm tennin.it.'m ol I ho 
voyage. From the •inostion put to tho Niniim nml his 
reply, it is ovidont ihaltha Chrnnirlei know, or stippo.cd, 
that the place willi whose h-jiHties tin* M dim scorned 
familiar, lia«l hoon hoforo vi*<»te*l hy him .mil Ihureforu 
lliut it was not a now port, or at least that roosting or 
other vessel" used to tonrli thuru for •: nun p trposo or 
other. This I think is a very material point to lie kept 
in view, becaimo, hum the geneml import of the Chioni- 
clu or History, the writer seems rather desirous of having 
it inferred that Keddah had not bean visited before—by 
strangers. 
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tin! very large men ( k) belonging to tlio tribe 
oftho Girgassi. Now Raja Marong Mahawangsa 
know the Caste of these Girgassi, and lie en¬ 
couraged them by speaking to them in n soft 
tom* of voicn. The Girgassi were both afraid of 
him and astonished at his demeanour ; and they 
trembled with apprehension, as they had not 
previous to or about that period bcon used to 
Hen his like. Mahawangsa addressing the visitors 
aoid, 14 I have pul in at this place, and if it should 
be tpilln nnirrnir.nl to //"if-, / wish lu remain 
uni it I cun obtain l ale lli genre uf the. Prince, of 
Hunt, whether he, he alive or not". The Gir- 
gassi respectfully saluting Mahawangsa, replied, 
'• Your servants arc all overjoyed at your lord¬ 
ship's request, because we have not established 
a Raja over this place ; theroforo your highness 
may select a spot to reside on.” Raja Maha- 
wangsu accordingly walked about, followed by 
his own unite, and all the tribes of Girgassi, and 
at last pitched upon u delightful and convenient 
spot for a residence. Having quitted his ship, 
he erected a Fort with a ditch around it; also a 

If our Riillior'H iteRoriiition of the Coast of Kedrlah ba ft 
correct one. it will also unsure us of the fact, that the nea 
lias within the past live or six hand red year* mode exten¬ 
sive recession*. (1) In order to ascertain if pondle if such 
change had been elicited, and a Wo with other objects in 
view, I uneleitook during the year 1847a rather more 
toiWome excursion to and made a fuller examination of 
the Keddah ronntry from tho British boundary to l’urli* 
tlian circumstance* had before admitted of, and I am 
happy to add, that my observation* have vended pretty 
closely our author’s account* of localities, and not only in 
the above instances, but in thnsr which he bcisyt/ortcnctl 
in the. xiilixei/ticii/ /tttrls oj hi* work. 

(1) .See some remark* on this subject untevo\. 11 p. 117. 

(/•) The words are o ran it besor besar- which 
properly signify j;reat men- - men of rank. But it seem* 
clear that the author intended by them “tiuj powerful 
men" they being of the tribe of tiirf'ft*sies- 
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]milieu, and U very spacious Balci or Hull of 
auilienee, to which lie gsvo tlio name of Lanka- 
mka on accgunt of its having been built in tlio 
miilHt of all kinds of rujoiciu^s ami feativities. 
and bccunsu objects for Held BjKirtH were abiui- 
dant, from the chasing of the doer, the roe, the 
palonduk ( l ) and tlio wild ox, to tlio Miariuj' 
and catching of numerous H|toeing of birds, all of 
which loaded the feasts and inudo jr|u«l tlio 
hearts or the jieojile. Tlm f lirpissi, wlm were 
without n Raja. hml only Panj'hulu* or Officers 
with them. (/>) 

When all had Ihh-ii pruparod. Maltawniifoia 
took ti|i his a Iks In in tlm Palace ulon*r with his 
wife, (m) and hail "Ki his effects eonveyed to i( 
from the ship, and all the inantri or ministers 
of state, the huliib ihug or Italy "iiards. and 
the para pengliawa or warriors, erected dwell¬ 
ing in gardens surrounding the Raja's ubode 
and fort, aud daily paid their respects to him. 

When the roport of this settlement having 
Isjen formed hail •'one abroad, traders nml 
strangers cniuo from other regions to trade 
there, asscuihliu^ in multitudes ; and tlm ‘good 
sense and conciliatory demeanour of the Raja 

(/) Tin* f'hvvrutin of RhIKni. 

The Hah* i* hero «Ut«*l to have Umird lib wife, no 
ithilitriMi Iteiut. allailril lo, which r««|iiiiv* lo liO noted. 

Siifli a Inrjro and populon* e-lahli-lumnil rnniiim^t'K 
Hi* hope that trace* u( ii may yet In- dLravrivd when the 
country become* cleared from lU Hamm fuiwl, If noi 
won or. The war* which have during the ihimI twenty 
yuur», noarly depopulated Koddah. are now linppily ovor, 
and that fine province may in lime recover «ome of it* 
former proaiieritY. It la pretty el oar from the fore-Korn# 
pawoii'c lhat,Srai wa« at the period therein alluded to very 
|k)|iii1oun, and al«u that il l «v in oiiu of the tract" of oohi- 
rnerce. I may remark chat the hi-torian appllm Hindu 
and Javano* title" to Maliawangwi'a officer*. the -anie aa 
are hectored at the preaent day by the variant Malayan 
people to the eastward. 



towards his chief men and the ryots, caused 
them to live in case and plenty. N umbers of 
people also, with their families, came to live 
under his rule. From month to month, from 
year to year, the population of ryots continued 
to increase greatly. Thus tho Raja became 
secure upon the throne, and his prudence and 
liberality, his wisdon and justice increased his 
fame. 

NOTES. 

(1) By Rum (0 or Ilium the nations to the 
oastward of Hindoston have generally meant 
Constantinople, and sometimes its tributaries 
merely. It is even doubtful if Persia has not 
been included by them under the same title. 
But it appears from the native writings which 
are extant, that the Malays, and to Home extent 
the Indo-Chinese, derived most of their know¬ 
ledge oF the west from Bagdad, which was con¬ 
sidered by them as n portion of tho Empire of 
Uumi. In the early history of the Malays, tho 

Atllifi time of settling Ihhtculony llicre were many noted 
trailing mart* at no great dtalanro troin it. There wore 
Achlli, Singhnpnru, l‘egn, and the Tenassoihn port*, 
Mciiangkubti and it* sea port in Sumatra, anil other plan* 
along the East Const of that splendid Island, of which 
I'rrliir wan then probably one, an it was in Marro I'oIo'r 
time, for he visited it in 1‘292-3. Then there won Java, 
with its Hindu population, the Eastern ftdandK—specially 
Chinn anil it» Tributaries. 

Maliawaug»a.s «ifo i* apeelally mentioned by the 
Author of this history, a* having arrived with Inin at 
tveddah, ho alio was quite at home with her kindred rare 
the (UrgOHsL But such vessels as then navigated thoso 
suck ran hardly lie supposod to have any of them carried 
more than from 200 to SOI) persons. This would he a 
sullluiont nm-lenn. and was doubtless Increased by «uhsc- 
quent unnoted emigrations hom India. 

(I) Rum -was or is tho Turkish Empire—or 

that of the Beljnk* of Jconiiu—Ama minor—Anatolia, 
Mondid, Diet. 7. 


firnt Ivin# of Menungkulmu in Sumutra was lliu 
son of a Prince of India and of tho nice of liuia 
ttckandur Zulkurdeini, or Alexander Hit* (Jreut. 

It will appear further on. that our author Iiuh 
contrived to blond, but in rather a bungling 
manner, two narrutivrH regarding very dissimilar 
regions and people. The lineage assigned to 
the Ambassador Kullieiontly proves that Ids 
country could not have been lliiini, but that it 
indicalos some part of India, and likewise that 
ho belonged to one of the two great religioiiH 
ilivisions or the Indiana, tho Hindua, and the 
Buddhists, it is prohaltlo enough that the run* 
tomporanouuh arrival at Keddah, of two jiarties 
of strangers, tho one from sumo place in tho 
Byzantine Umpire, tho other from India, gave 
riao to tho confusion WO find in the beginning 
of lliia Itoddoh chronicle. 

'J’lio voyugu of the AmhnsHador from Hum, is 
narrated ho circumstantially, and in general so 
correctly, with reference to tho googmphy 
tho Coasts along which it was made, tluit thorn 
scorns to he no reason l’or our not admitting it 
to hnvo been performed by somo known naviga¬ 
tor of thu period in tho direction of tlm Straits 
of Malacca, if not actually to Kcddnh. Tho 
nuino of this navigator hud probably been for¬ 
gotten, previous to tho labours of our Author, 
and was afterwards idontiHed by tho latter with 
Marong Mahawangsu, who wus the loudor of a 
Colony from India. 

I am ulmoat induced, from tho lineage givon 
for him, to believe that this latter person partook 
of the sacerdotal, as well as of tho lay character. 
But our Author, owing probably to Ins lalamitic 
contompt for every phase of roligous feeling 
beyond tho pule of his own creed, has only 
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casually alluded to the subject. Murong Ma- 
Imwangsa is not described by him as having 
givon to Kedclali u new religion—although his 
descendants are expressly noticed by him, an 
will bo Keen further on. aa image worshipper*. 

I am disposed to think that the Buddhist re¬ 
ligion was prevalent in Kodduli before the ad¬ 
vent of that Colony and tl at the ftivaic super¬ 
stition wum engrafted upon it by the prloata who 
arrived wilh llm colonists. 

The untii|Uarittu remains which yea it* or re¬ 
search hove supplied to me. load me to the con¬ 
clusion that both Hindus and Buddhists had 
votaries in Kcddah for several cenllir/es, while 
at the same time they serve to corroborate the 
Native Author'll assertions. But this subject 
cannot be here entered on. 

Before proceeding further, it nny la* as well 
to trace the etymology of the name Marong 
MnhnwangHfi. Marung is a Siamese word IIHOil 
in tlit'ir astrological or astronomical works. It 
is applied to a man who can by supernatural 
means assume any shape liu pleases. A Bud¬ 
dhist I’riost of Siam uci|tiuintM mo that it is a 
title bestowed on a military chief - and also 
signifies a person who can pretermit urally change 
his ttppearu nee. 

It is or course derived either from the Bali 
or Sanscrit. 

It will be found further on that I havo ad¬ 
vanced sufficient evidence to prove that the 
Settlement of Krdduh by u foreign colony may 
be admitted. 

Now this was one of the periods when the . 
people of (Jafmguru. probably the Cnlingm of 
Ptolemy (I)—called to the eastward Klings- 
— - A'Ut."fov. ervoL VTTT 
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were i'imaged iu expeditions to till* Straits of 
Malacca and lo Sumatra, and om» of them 1 nj»- 
proaclicd Hoar to Keddah. Kalingu mean* •• the 
ooaat of creeks." Went Kulinga stretched from 
Cnttara on tin* \\ T . to the wint mouth of' thn 
(Jangcs. Central Kalingu comprised a largo 
Island in tin* cmliouehure of tin*(ianguH. Muro 
Calinga was tin* country of the Magus or Mugs 
• -or Chittagong, and jiorhupH, sonin adjacent 
jHirta. (2) Killings included what in now Orissa 
und Cuttack. Tanjore wan called Cliolu. It 
\va* from Kalingu or Orisau that the tooth of 
Buddha, now the chief relic in Coylon. wiim pro- 
Qtirud by King Mahoscii of that IkIiiikI iu A. I). 
275. (2) 11 in related in the Sajara Mnlayii or 
Malayan annalH (which were translated into 
English by Dr. Leydmi) that Raja Sunni or 
Bijanugur invaded the Peninsula of Mulucca with 
a large forco of K lings -tiret attacking llm stnto 
or Gunga Nagara or Perak " ( which adjoins 
Keddah on the South.) ami after won Is sulslued 
Johor. Hitt sou Bichitnun Shah headed miiIihc- 
i|iiently two HC[>aratu expeditions. In the first 
he had 20 veaaola —hut lie wan wrecked in tlm 
Xeu of ,S ‘ifIn nr, and ludf of hi* J/rrl il'n* font. 

But he got buck aftcrwanla. 

Malm means in Sanscrit. it need scarcely lie 
observed. exalted great. superior. k(\ 

Jiangsu is a Sanscrit term for frilie nice - 
lineage caste. It has Ihjcii adopted hy tlio 
Malays aceonling to its original orthograjdiy; 
hut hy the Siumcsc und thu AchinoNc if hus I won 
converted into Woiigsa and Wangaa. Thus in 
•Siam tlio PJiriya Wougaa is a high Judicial 
Officer—and another muu of official rank is 


(•2) A. K. voL IX SI et *®q. 

(3) CoL Sykes’ No. XII J. T. H. A. S. 
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termed Wongsa Suriaak, while in a Siamese 
M. S. in my possession of date 1591 Sakarat 
lira, one of tho general’s names was 
Chau Pliriya Xntlia ( or Indra ) Wongsa, and in 
A. D. 1016 (?) tho reigning Prince of Acliin was 
entitled Maha Raja D’liorma Wangsa. Roth 
these nations have doubtless derived this word 
from tlm Pali or Mu gad hi language—for tho 
ancient history of Ceylon, so ably translated 
•and commented on by tho late The Hon’ble Mr. 
Tumour, is termed tho Mahawanso —which 
the original Native Author of that work 
adverts to in those tormB, "Mahawanso is 
the abbreviation of Mahantananwanso, the gen¬ 
ealogy of tho great. It signifies both pedigree 
and inheritance, from generation—being itself 
of high import, either on that account or be¬ 
cause it also bears the two above signiKcatious 
-hriieo Mahawanso.” (D 

A Siamese Buddhist Priest informed me that 
Malmwnngsais a title bestowed in written works, 
on the eldest son of a suporior or Prime 
Minister. 

At the latter part or the fourteenth century 
I'atuni was reduced to subjection by Chau Sri 
linni/xi. u son of the Emperor of Siam. Maha 
Wunsn* means a Powerful Dynasty. There 
were the Surya Wungsce—children of the Sun. 
In the Malayan annals Narawangsa is described 
to 1 m* •• a Malayan title of old.*' 

The matrimonial embassy from Ilv/ni has a 
elose connection in point of time with one de¬ 
scribed by Marco Polo—whose veracity, wdiile 
relating what he himself witnessed, or perform¬ 
ed. however it muy have been cavilled at for 

(I) The Ilun. Mr. Tumour’s introduction to the Maha- 
wangsa p. XXXI. 




several centuries, has by the moderns been 
amply confirmed. He informs iib fj) that the 
thou Kiug of Persiu had scut an embassy to 
Kublai Khan the Tartar Emperor of China to 
obtain for his wife a daughter of the lattor-- 
but that the King of Persia had died in A. I). 
1291 boforo the embassy hud roaebod his Court 
conveying the Prineuss Marco Polo accom¬ 
panied tho ombussy on its return voyage ; 
which commenced in Urn beginning of 1291 A. I)* 
Tho vessels lay three months at .lava—and 
wore ftftor this, eighteen months in the Indian 
seas before they got to Persia, and the envoys 
presented thomsolvea at the Court of King 
Arghun. Tho whole voyage therefore occupied 
twenty-one months ; wlncll the Arabs, who wore 
perhaps then tho chief, if not tho only navigators 
from tho west of the sous to tho eastward, now 
accomplish in about tho same lime that European 
vo8flols tako. (8) 

Sir 8. Ruffles in his History of Java given un 
example of tho fondnosB with which tho people 
of tho E. Archipelago looked towards the Kunii. 
Ho says after tho first discovery of Java (no 
dato) tho Prince of Rum sent there twenty thou¬ 
sand families to people tho island But they all 
perished (P by sea) excepting twenty fumilios, 
which returned to Ruin. It is moat probable 
however that this imposiblo immigration repre¬ 
sents one whicli had boon sent by tho Princo of 
Kling—but less exaggerated us to numbers. 

The vizier of They Khaton, and the officer 
who opposed the scheme of bank noteB in Persiu, 
consulted there the Ambassadors from China, 
who had just arrivod from that country. 

(2) Marco Polo—p. 11 to 14. 

(3) (See tho Remarks on this Voyage, ante voL 11 

p. B93-1 



“Argilun Khan had sent Ambassadors to 
Kublui Khan, Emperor of Tartar}' and China 
to obtain a princoss to wife, hut ho had (lied 
before their return. They Khaton, who was at 
the time King Regent, directed that the Chinese 
princess should he given in marriage to (ihu/.an, 
the son of Arghun Khun. As Arglmn Klmn 
did not die before the ond of A. 1). 1201, the 
returning mission from China must have reiudied 
tlm Court of Tuhnw. in A. I). 12112 or 0:1.” (I) 

Marco Polo however was not then present. 

11 is luilier and uncle had been at that Court JIO 
to 40 years before the period of Marco Polo's 
relation of tin. marriage. It is curious to find the 
Chinese ut tliut period adopting paper money 
for the purposes of Hnuuco or circulation, a dis¬ 
covery which Europeans fondly attribute to 
themselves. The nidus were stomped with the 
King’s Seal—and when worn out woro renewed 
at the mint. Notes ure'in use nt this day in 
China. 

Marco Polo does not positively inform us if 
the Princess ever returned to Chinn. If sho 
did, perhaps some disasters to tho ships may 
have given riso to tho mistakes of tho Keddnli 
Chronicler. Thu latter however minutely, as 
will bo seen, describes tho arrival of the second 
fleet at Koddah, boing that which was sout in 
soarch of the lost Ambassador—and apparently 
about 20 years Bub 80 i|Uontly to Jus arrival at 
Koddah. I cunnotmake his, that is tho Indian's 
advent earlier than A. I). 1218. 

In the year of the Hijra 677 or A. 1). 1299 
the Emperor Pholugus expelled Haldwiu IT from 
tho throne of Constantinople or Ruiui, so that 

(1) Malcoliu’K I'oimo- ijiiotina tho Author of tli« 
l)il Ktului. 
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no Mahometan mission could for a long while 
after that date have proceeded from that city to 
China. I am inclined from collateral evidence, 
as well as from the internal evidence of the 
Koddah Annuls or History, to place the advent 
of Morong Mahawangsu somewhere betwixt 
A. 1). 1213 and 1230. The natives of India ul 
tho above, date had frequent intercourse with 
tho Eastern Straits and Archipelago, for limy 
hod for centuries previously posscssod soltle- 
monts in tlieso regions. Their voyages wore pro¬ 
bably nil coasting ones, where practicable. 
Marco Polo, according to Mr. Crawford (2), 
made such u voyage and without tho aid of tho 
mariner's compass, an inslrument which 1 find 
by Fa account was unknown in A. I). 

414 (3). Uy tho Venetian's own account In* 
had three months provisions on hoard his 
fourteen junks—ho took tliroo months to sail 
from China to Java— afnl was eighteen months 
in reaching Ormuz. 

In our present work the author terms 
China Chin. Sir J. Davis, in hi* very in¬ 
structive work nil China, considers that itw 
present name may have been derived from Tsien. 

Mr. Crawford stales that Chin was tho name 
given to it by the Persians and Arabians, and 
also by tho poople of tho Indian Archipelago. 

The trade, says the author of the Translation 
of the Mahawnnso (4) hetwixt Omar in tho 
Persian Gulf and Chinu wus brisk in A. I). HIJO 
but had been carried on since A. I). 450. 

(2) Crawfurd’B An'hijielayo vol. til. 

(3) Lt-Col Sykw-ipiut. M. I.nwlm«e .lunruol of Vito 
Roy. An. 8oo. No. XIJ. 

(4) Tiirnour’ii Trand. Mahan| .Si* also thin 
Journal vol. fl p. (103, .hi/ii/ni/>, uf the t'A/mw trade 
with India and the fudiint Archi/ietai/n. En.j 
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I do not know upon what authority Sir S 
RalHos (in his History of Java l think) stales 
that a Kin# of Ceylon was, or the Kings of 
Coylon wore, tributary to Rome in the year of 
the Hijro GO'. It waa doubtless a story invented 
by the Arabs. There is an account in the 
Malayuu annuls having reference to about the 
same period us Muroug Mahawangsa's advent- - 
and having one point of roKomblanco—that of 
shipwreck. 

The son of Raja Nizam ul Mulik Acbar Shu 
Muni Farmidun, King of Paliali in India ••( by 
whieli is nieunt Calingu)" sailed after his fat hors 
death for Malacca. Ho wus wracked, but after¬ 
wards reached Malacca and visited Sultan 
Mahomed Shall. (1) 

Wo lind in Sir S. Rallies’ History of Java (2) 
that u Prince of Rulin' scut [20,000 ] twenty 
thousand families to people that country -but 
tliut they wore all destroyed. This would give 
alioul .30,000 souls, allowing four persons to a 
family. But whence they came is not specified. 
Although this account may 1 h> an error in the 
traditions of Java, its possibility might not he 
< I Mention able, provided it could be shown that 
the Romunti exercised a control over a portion 
of India. That Rome might have in such event 
hail Ceylon at one period amongst its tributary 
or nominally tributary Kingdoms might have 
been possible, for wo find that the Romans car¬ 
ried on a regular trade to India from 400 to 350 
H. C-. up to 050 A. 1). when hlainism came in 
their way. There was an Embassy from Ceylon 

(1) UyileiiH Mill. An. 

(2) I*. 115 to Ull t We runutl Hnd the passage, hut Sir 
S. HollleK ronnt mean Knin, or Constantinople. In the 
neeoml vol. he mention' a colony from the lied Sea.—End 




to Cluiidius at Koiiii* (H) ami they I mil ut the 
last flute u factory, defended hy two Cohorts of 
1.200 men, ut Muziris, on tin* lloiuhav aide of 
Iinlia—mid also hail Imilt there n toiiiplc to 
Augustus (4) and there were luiliaii Astrolo¬ 
gers ut Home in fiO A. I). The Ambassadors 
from S. Judin informed the Kmperor of Chinn 
Seu-nn Woo that Indie earned on u I rude with 
the Itonmn Knipim and Syria iihout f»00 to 510 
A. I). (5) An Kmbussy wussenthy King Porn** 
of fndici to Augustus who wan then in Sjmin in 
U. C. 24. Xerxes hud a large body of llindoon 
( ? Buddhists ) in his service when he invuded 
tlreere in IJ. 0. 4H0. Blit there were Sooth- 
HiiverM according to /toiiuh in the Went who 
came from India about B. C. 700. When 
Alexander the Creut returned from Ills Indian 
expedition u large ho.ly of fudiaiiK accompanied 

him with their families. (0) 

(2) AH early nationu drew omens from the 
Crow or Raven of Caduitis. Both Hazviui and 
Damir attribute inspiration to him -and the 
Mahometans have preserved the Tulmndicnl 
fable of his voice responding to bin Celestial 
Counterpart,and of tbo certain arrival of tbo 
final judgment wheirthut voice shall cease to be 
heard. They also believe that when Knbil or 
Abel wum killed by his brother Cain, there was 
no precedent for the disposal of the body. Two 
crows therefore fought together until one or 
them was killed, when other Crows mine ami 

(8) Vlnuont. 

(4) A. K. vol. X. 

(ft) M. I.nnHreWi Win 11 ion nmi Kiting Koun miotetl 
liv Mr. Tumour in tlio preface tu tiio (/'eyloiteno 
Miliiwinno. 

(«) A. R. vol. IX. 
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buried the dead one— by scratching a hole in 
the ground with their foot. Rockford in his 
••Travels in Europe ” mentions sacred Crow 
fanciers. The Raven was dedicated to Odin, 
and this God, us described in the traditional 
history of Iceland, hud two attending on Inin, 
tho one called Hat/in tin* other Mum in. viz . 
•‘Spirit'' and “Memory." Tho Riven long 
decorated the Danish Standard - -and the Ice¬ 
landers Indievi* that th)H bird knows what is go¬ 
ing on ul a distance, and what is to happen 
and that it:i appearance sometimes portends 
death. 

(8) Uur Anlliui has entirely omitted Ceylon 
in his narrative, although an Jsl-uid Midi pre- 
footly well known in the west—and wl.ieh. as 1 
have already shewn was the intdineiliite port 
for the Arab ships procoding to Chinn- -at u 
period long antecedent to the time of Maliu- 
wangBn. From this it might ho deemed a fair 
infemiee that the fleet of Mahawangsi did not 
double Ceylon 

The first port touched .it hi the I'aslnuivd was 
the “Quolla Clumggong" or river of P>‘(jn 
where it enters the sou. Excepting Acliiu this 
was of course the first available harbour to the 
eastward perhaps then existing. Pegu was at 
that period an independent country. The Bur- 
mans conquered Pegu in A. D. I54G during the 
visit of Mendez Pinto. Fitch, quoted by Mr. 
Orawfurd (Mission to Ava p. 501 et scq.) gives 
a picture of tho capital of Pegu from A. 1). 
1583 to 1501 which appeared to mo to he amply 
confirmed by tho remains still extant, and which 
I had an opportunity of shortly inspecting when 
forming, as a temporary staff, one of a recon¬ 
noitring party detached in front of Ll-Col. 
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Mallet’s force, which was sent to sweep that part 
of tlu* country during the Burmese war up to 
old Pegu, in order to ascertain whether the 
Burmese had a force there likely to net on the 
rear of the British Ami}'. (I) 

The reconnoitring party (2), not experiencing 
any opposition on arriving opposite the western 
gate, passed it, guarding against a surprise. A 
wide ail'll now opened to view partly cultivated 
with rice and partly lying waste. A small uh- 
semhlagr of humble huts, containing perhaps live 
or six hundred persons, was all that was left of a 
once dense population. A melancholy air of de¬ 
solation pervades this ruined scat «r a once nour¬ 
ishing dynasty. The walls form a si|imreol’, as 
well as 1 could .judge hy pacing it, about a mile 
each face. The wall, which seemed to have heeu 
formed hy two hrick walls inclosing earth, was 
in a very ruinous condition. Its breadth or 
thickness was 84 feet, and its height 1*2 feet. 
The ditch, which is fourteen paces From the lmse 
of tin* wall, was then in a tolerable state of re¬ 
pair—which could hardly have been expected 
from its age. It was yet lined with the original 
bricks, and contained a supply or water. 

A rough causeway of bricks set on their 
edges led in a straight line from the gate alluded 
to, up to flics S. front of the great Icmplc of 
Slmi .Marin,. Pushing forward we reached the 
village, and, shortly after, this once proud fane 
of Buddha. The people, priests included, hud 
flod and in such hastothat they leftmost or their 
property behind them. But as the troops were 

(1) ! have described the occurence* in my “Account 
of Tenasseritn ” in the Trans. of tho K. A. S. JH3I to 18411. 

(2) Captains Jones, Brisco, Trant und myself with 
Unrui'cnn 1 * soldiers. 
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kept outside or tFe walls, nothing was touched. 
On entering the monastery, chests full of Bur- 
man hooks attracted my attention, but liowevor 
scductivo to an MLS. hunter, they were loft to 
their owners—for we were not warring against 
Pcguans or their spiritual teachers. 

Tlio height und aspect or the Pagoda have 
been well described by Sytnes and others. It 
has lost all Hu* gnilding which formerly profuse¬ 
ly covered it, and has now « pleasingly vener¬ 
able appearance, while the great $hui Dagaung 
Tuniple at Rangoon looks like a gaudy pageant 
of Urn passing hour, although really a splendid 
building or its kind. The troops speedily em¬ 
barked and reached Rangoon to join in its de¬ 
fence against the Ihmdoolo's or Burmese 
General u army of 20,000 men, and afterwards 
in defeating it in three consecutive battles at 
the llmikfi and centre of their extended lines. 
Close to the Dugoha I observed n marble slab 
with an inscription on it couched in the inflated 
tonus used by Indian Princes of the conquests 
of Alongphm or Alompra. the subduer of the 
Peguons. Ho razed Pegu in A. 1). 1757. 

In the time of Hamilton A. D. 1700, this 
capital was in ruins. But there could not have 
been many substantial buildings within the area 
of the walls or there would have been ruins of 
them visible. I greatly suspoct that the houses 
were of wood and frailer materials, us Rangoon 
houses are at this day, and I hat the brick ware¬ 
houses, which were in the old town beyond the 
walls, were merely small five safes. 

Tlihriisr. (1) was, according to Ariuu, the 
most remote maritime region towards the cast 
that was known in his time. In all probability 


(1) j. A. 8. H. for January 1«17 p. 27. 



it comprehended not only Arrucun, but likewise 
tlio country designated by Ptolemy the golden 
Chersonese *• wliicli is now generally admitted 
to 1 k* Pegu." 

Mr. Oruwfurd status that tin* oldest temples 
at Pui/uv were of a date from H4(J to H(»4 
A. 1). (2) The kiu*; then reigning was Pyan 
Bya. If Pagan was founded so early im A. I). 
107, as here also stated, and the Buddhist re¬ 
ligion was introduced into Avn mi early -n IS. ('. 
1107 as we learn from the Malunvanso, how does 
it happen that none of the numerous ruins of 
Buddhist temples ul this ancient city, where 
there are, u . I he above writer tells us. I lie iin»sl 
interesting and remarkable remains of auliijuity 
in the Biirman dominions, itself the seal of 
(lovermncnl for twelve centurion have a date 
anterior to A. 1). X4(i to S(J4 > But the dynasties 
in tlm Burinau chronicle up to kino Siliuindri. 
at least B. C. 71), would appear to be Indian 
ones. It is certain that many of tho kings 
named in it belonged to India—thus Ajutasattu, 
Dhammusokaltaja, Mahindu. But tho date of 
tho third convocation to settle tlu* Muddhisticul 
tenets, which was held in India at Patilipuni. 
when Dhanntuisnkn reigned, is correctly given 
in the list, as it corresponds pretty exactly with 
that assigned to it in the Maluiwanso, and the 
home may lie said in regard to the date of 
Mahindas (Mahimlo’s) mission io Ceylon the 
first of these flutes lieing JJ. C. 30!) and tin- 
second B. C. 307. Tho only sacred hook of tho 
Burmese priests. Mr. C'ruwfurd observes, which 
is vvriten in the Pali character, is tho short one 
called Kainawa, commonly Found on shoots of 


(2) Journ. limb. to Ava p. |i. H2-03. 



ivory. I have one of the Baum in my possession 
in the square Pali. 

Tho only ovidnnroa at Pagan of Hinduism, 
wore a small oval tile with a figure of Buddha 
on it; an inscription in the Devu Nagari charac¬ 
ter: and a temple with some Hindu images, of 
u date about A. J). 1)1)7 to A. 1). 1030. (1) 
Hence Mr. Cruwfiml thinks, that if these were 
principal images, and not warders of the temple. 
Bruluiumisiii and Hinduism may have l»eeii in¬ 
termixed, as is suspected fo have hcen the ease 
in Juva. (2) Besides this, the form of the 
temples af Pagan ia more u Hindu than u Bud¬ 
dhist one. But Hindi Buddhism as that which 
existed in Ceylon must have hcen spread over 
Ava soon after A. 1). 410 to A. 1) 432. when 
Buddha (Ihosa left Ceylon on his mission to the 
eastward. “The Shan country contains many 
relies of antiquity, which may lend to a Blip- 
position that Buddhism prevailed in the LaoN 
countries perhaps earlier than it did in what is 
now Ava. But it is not stated in what charac¬ 
ter tho Shan inscriptions exist." 

Promo according to Orawfurd (IB was “the 
“ first seat of tho Burman tiovemment to which 
“ any allusion is made, and is said to have been 
founded B. C. 43H." But as a prince of Ruiu. 
B. C. 301, is called liy the Burmese a son of 
I lliainatonka king of Wethali— the 1 )hainruasoka 
Baja, who was Emperor of India, and conse¬ 
quently ruler of Wcsuli. the capital of Waji, the 
country of the Lichchawi Rajas, (4) it thence 
appears that the Burmese have confounded 

(1) lb. p. 69 

(2) They co-«vi>t without opposition in IJali at the 
present day. anil appear ahvaya to have done ho.— Kn. 

(3) II*. p. 49B el *tq. 

(4) Mahawaimo. Introduction p. 29. 



their own kings in many instances with those 
of Central India. But if the Burmese des¬ 
cended the Irrawady fnnn tin* north, how does it 
happen that they settled at first ho Tar down Y 
This might lead ns to suspi-H that they settled 
originally in Pegu ami Mortal mui, descending 
from the Luos countries hy the mute «»f the 
Attnr.un river to Murtolwn. The Poguans or 
Mens assort that the Bormans got their religion 
Troin Pegu. 

• It would s«M-iii fmni Mr. Crawford's remark 
in his embassy to Av» ( p. 41!)) that the Bur¬ 
mese say tlint in A. J). rlKti a Buniiau priest 
Buddha Cunt ha or (faun proceeded to Ceylon, 
and from t'l ace hrx'lil with him a copy of 
the Buddhist S ri itur.-**. This onty serves to 
caution ub agaiu»t I heir chronology at the earlier 
|*:riods of their history : for Hinhl/ni (JInina went 
to Ceylon from ItuHu not from Ava in about 
A. D. 410. and then (1) compiled the Buddhist 
Scriptures and Commentaries which reached 
Ava afterwards, and exist there now in, I believe, 
nearly their pristine purity. Tattooing seems 
originally. nlmcnvn .Mr. Crawford, to *• have 
*• been confined to the Bnrmiuis and T-ileiiw. 
** The nations they have Riilxliied have more or 
•• less followed their example, such us the 
*• Ivayens, the Arncnnese and the Slmns." But 
it is only l suspect those Koreans who live near 
to a Borman population who tattoo themselves ; 
for, in travelling over the Tcnasserim Provinces, 

1 found the Kayen tribes generally to bo not 
tattooed. But Fitch says that the Peguans did 
not in his time tattoo themselves. 

The Siamese most likely dropped the practice, 
if indeed it had then existed, when they separated 


(1) Mahawanso Ch. 37 p. 250. 
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Troni the Luos, in order to individualize them¬ 
selves more strongly. 

(4) Tho period of the year was doubtless 
that of tho S. W. monsoon, when small and 
badly managed vessels arc still occasionally lost. 

Tho Scythians, as we learn from Col. Todd’s 
Kajahstan. of tho north of Europe, wero always 
alert to assist, as they imagined, thoir gods. 
When they heard loud thunder they supposed 
that these gods, were attacked, and they shot 
their arrows towards the sk}' to aid the latter. 
The (ireoian and Celtic sailors purchased the 
charmed arrows of their gotl Apollo to calm the 
troubled sea. Tire Malays too had the super¬ 
stition amongst them, for in the Malayan Annals 
( 2 ) it is related that “ Rcyyiul Aiub discharged 
“ un arrow tovumls Kium /uiyhii/, “ (f/ittupun- 
•• ilav Uu\ ltaja of Main is a drud man" and 
•• it fell out accimllnijli/." Now this modo of 
killing an enemy was then novel to the Malays, 
and must have been taught them by this Arab, 
who was a “servant of Cod.” 1 have for con¬ 
venience sake used hoyden's Translation of these 
Annals whore it gives the whole of the original, 
but have reverted to the lattor where that is not 
the case. Tho copy in tho Arabic character in 
my possession, which was purchased from a 
shop-keeper, seems to have been made about 
twenty years ago, and to have been in the pos¬ 
session of some English orientaHst.as it has mar¬ 
ginal annotations, where he thought the sense 
obscure. He states in a note that “this trans¬ 
lation is morely a free rendering of houio of 
the principal incidents it contains. Ibrahim the 
Moonsheo made u copy of the Salulatu Snlatin 
at Malacca, and took it with him to Bengal, 


l2l TrausUlion by Leyden 133. 


where hi' wiih in tint service of Dr. Leyden. 
Dnuliiiii read tlic book to tlio Doctor uiul (ix- 
111011111(1 tin' meaning to him, and hr wrote down 
whut In* hi'I'iiih to liavn considered oh worthy or 
notice. Thin in the account which lliruhim j»iveH 
ini*. It wood indeed he tedious to Ii'iiiimIiiI c nil 
the prolixity and ropetitioim of a Maliiyini 
author, hut thin translation in toloralily faithful. 
Thun' iH considerable variation in tin* Malayan 
mipipa.” Then* ivmurks scorn to uio quite 
jiistiHuhli*. 

(5) The rw# of Knhla/t.- The (lir- 

j'usi and tin* Uakslmsus aro classed together by 
the Indo-Cliiiii Hi* nutinns in thoir tales of (icnii 
and demons. Our Ambassador. it may In* re¬ 
collected. h id married the daughter of n Hak- 
sliasa lather and (»ir«rasai mother ; lienee he is 
(tombed !ih being acquainted with the caste of 
tlieao ICeddali Girgassis. Tho exclusiveness of 
Asiatic navigators and tra veil era of ancient 
tilling, is often betrayed in tho minion they givo 
to tho nlmrigines of the countries visited by 
thorn. The civilized ICuropunn sneeringly termed 
two thirds of the human race— hlaeks- -while ho 
himself had not long before escaped from under 
the Uoman epithet '• harhurian.'* The natives 
oil the continent of Indiii who hail ascended 
pretty high «'» the bidder of civilization, found 
by their own accounts the Island «>r Ceylon in¬ 
habited by Vakhas or domone. so branded liy 
them, who were driven by them into the woods, 
where thoir doseondents are to lm found to this 
day of British civilization and ascendancy. 
Then there arc the Burmese. Siamese and other 
Indo-Chinese nations who look upon and treat 
the various aboriginal tribes whom they hava 
nearly supplanted-—mcli as tho Kareane, 


Samanga, Bila and others—as beings but little 
•elevated above the orang-utan—while the far 
more barbarous tribes of tho Archipelago behold 
in the same light the Harafuras and otlior races 
who have been driven by them into the fastness¬ 
es of the Islands. 

Yot many of these expelled races have fairer 
complexions, and as good proportions of body as 
their tyrants—and have better claims to anti¬ 
quity, if they Iks not tho remnants of a far 
anterior civilisation shattered by time and 
superior force. 

Our author only observes in tins place when 
alluding to the external appearance of these Qir- 
ffasi, that they were “ very large men ’’—but he 
elsewhere tells us, that they had. like tho Kak- 
shasaa—hideous tushes—a belief Jstill prevalent 
amongst the Malays of Keddah : although they 
arc now Mahomedans. But our author is 
further on obliged to confess that Marong 
Muliawmigsa's defendants intermarried with 
these al>origines- -for such they seem to have 
boon. This tribe or people seems to havo be¬ 
longed to tho Siamese ruce—and it is probable 
that the portion of the present population of 
Koddah called Sainsam is derived from that 
tribe. The Sainsam use as their native tongue 
tho Siamese language—follow Siameso customs, 
and are, excepting where not converted to 
Islumism, Buddhists. They soem to have mixed 
with tho colonials from the west, and approxi¬ 
mate now moro in 6tature and colour to the 
Maluy, than to the liue Sinmcae. Many families 
of Samsams are living under British rule in 
PhDvince Wellesley and prove to be a quid and, 
as compared with Malays, an industrious people 
They have orchards and rice Helds—and they 
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hunt tho <loer and wild hog l'or food, with dogs, 
using nets and spoors. Those dogs are small 
but active and hold creatures. 

They generally bring the hoar to hay, when 
tho hunters kill him with their Kpours. Hut 1 
have s»*un both men and dogs very badly wound¬ 
ed during such an encounter. 

That tho (Hrgassi wore SiamoHO, or cognate 
to them, appears probablo also from tho numus, 
. according to our author, or somo of their chiefs 
Such are Phra Chibon,—Nang, Sutlaman— 
Parap—Nang Mori. Those names I believe 
liavo beon derived from the Pali—a language to 
which tho Siumeso havo been indebted l'or most, 
if not all, of their words applied to religion, 
polities, law, loarning and scieuee, and proving 
their rude condition when that language waR 
introduced amongst thorn. 

I may here notice that in tho ICatha Wongsa, 
a Bali work, which I procured from tho Siamese, 
Buddha is said to have commenced his wandor- 
inga by proceeding from India to Ceylon or 
Banka Singhon as tho Siamese term the latter, 
the Bali Singhala or Sihala Tliippu (l)wip), in 
order to expel--it should I apprehend liuvo 
boon "to teach ,"—tho Yokslias who hold 
dominion there. This cxjnilniim was not in 
accordance with tho limnano disposition of Bud¬ 
dha, unloss ho roully believed thorn to ho evil 
spirits or domons, and ho ought to have known 
the contrary if he possessed tho proscienco at¬ 
tributed to him by his followers. In the Maha- 
wunso [l] tho Buddhists liavo tried to inoko 
the act appear a humuue one—by assuring us 
that tho Yakkhos were demons, or rather that 

J 1 ] Tnrnonr'n Trand: of Mahawanso v. I c. I p. 
& do. o. vii p. 48. 
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the inhabitants of Lanka were Yakkhos (or 
•lemons ). Buddha “ caused tho delightful Isle 
of Giri to approach for them and as soon as 
they had transferred themselves thereto [to 
escape the conflagration he had raised ] he 
restored it to itR former position.” But the 
Yakkhofl and Yakkhini appear from tho seventh 
chapter of the Mahawan 80 to have fully occupied 
the Island after Buddha had gone back to India. 
Mr. Tumour remarks on his subject [1] “ It 

would appear that tho prevailing religion" at 
that period (the arrival of Vijayo) was the de¬ 
mon or Yakkha worship. Buddhists have there¬ 
fore thought proper to represent that the in¬ 
habitants (of Ceylon) wore Yakkhos, or demons 
themselves, and possessed supernatural powers.” 

Tho descendants of these Yakkhos were 
looked upon by the Cundians us little better 
than evil spirits—and in this outcast and 
degraded condition they might over have re¬ 
mained, hud not British rule succeeded to the 
ruthless despotism of the Rajas of Candy. In 
tho .\ 1 almwan 80 it is stated that there was a 
Sovereign of tho Yakkhos. 

These Girgassi of Srai are stated to have 
had no Raja, but only Panghulus or chiefs over 
them. But by whom these were appointed is 
not mentioned. It is fair therefore to infer 
that a higher than a popular authority created 
tho office—and that tho seat of power lay in the 
direction of Siam. (2) 


[11 Intiodnct: to Mahawatmo v. I p. xuv.| ' 

(2) In Sumatra, the Poninsulo ( amongst tho Hinua), 
Borneo, Celohen, &c., we liud ho many example*! of a 
ntrong tendency to reDublican principles, that there in 
much reason to think that the earliest institutions of the 



The Girgasai or natives, by the account of our 
author, invited Mftrong -Malmwonsa to become 
their chief. But their " astonishment at seeing 
him," is at variance with the inferences which 
plainly occur to us after reading, that his Mulim 
know the names of the bay ami the IhIhiuIk — 
that lie himself knew the caste of the (lirgassi, 
and conversed with thorn—if not in their own 
language, still it must ho supposed in ono which 
hud been established as a common medium of 
intercourse betwixt tho people of the west ami 
east or of India and tho Indo-Chinese countries. 
The precipitancy witli which Mahawungsa set¬ 
tled and fortified himself might induco one to 
boliovo that he had sailed for this port with tho 
intention to colonize tho country f >cr fun out 
nefus, but altered his designs when loft with 
one ship only. 

The narrative is equally circumstantial re¬ 
garding his return long afterwards to Hum. 
So those colonists wore most probably, as I 
have already conjectured, natives of India. I 
havo not yet been aide to positively identify 
tho site of Langkomikn. The quarter whore I 
may hereafter ho able to find its ruins, is clothed 
with douse jungle and Is impeded by drop 
swamps and ravines or water courses. I have 
traversed on foot, as usual where neither 
elephants nor horses can lie used, pads of 1 Jjjh 
trucl, and tho outlines satisfy me of the statis¬ 
tical fidelity or our author. I hope yet to dis¬ 
cover tho spot. If tho ruins worn of any con¬ 
siderable magnitude however they would have 
been doubtless more easily discovered. I believe 


Archipelago wore highly republican. There are sevoral 
Malayan states at present in Sumatra anrl the 1’eninanla, 
the highest functionaries in which are Panglmlus.—El>. 




the village of Cuboh Balei to be close to the 
site of the original Town—But uh that was 
abandoned after a while, it is probable the 
buildings woro merely temporary. 

Langkasuka means in Sanskrit tho delightful, 
or joy inspiring Lanka—and siika, has boon 
borrowed from that language by the Malays to 
express joy, gladness, &c. If tho origin of 
Mahawangsa was to bo predicated from this 
Sanskrit appellative, we should be compelled 
to consider him as having been n native of 
India. The Siamese, to whom Keddah belongs, 
designate it, us of old, Muang Srai or Chrai, 
which so fur corroborates our author’s account. 
Tt is pretty obvious that such was the name of 
the Keddah mountain if not of the country 
when Mahawangsa is reported to have arrived, 
and I suspect his may not have been the first 
immigration from the west, while fresh acces¬ 
sions of Indians may hove from time to time 
arrived after the colony became settled. Tho 
list of wild animals or game here given applies 
well to tho locality at tho present day, although 
it is more contracted than it might have been ; 
for close along tho base of tho mountain Sroo 
or Srai, now called by the Malays Qwnong Jorei, 
but by tho Siamese IC 'hau Srai, and in the 
surrounding forests, are to bo found also, the 
elephant., various species of tho feline tribo 
from tho leopard cat up to the leopard and royal 
tiger, two kinds of tho rhinoceros, tho larger 
of which inhabits the plains, and the smaller 
tho mountain, as I ascertained while asconding 
it, the Srigala or small dark brown wild dog, 
two species of tho Bovine genus, which I have 
called Bisons, one. being n very powerful animal 
and fierce. I have nover seen one of thees 


Srigala alive, although J have travelled for u 
month at a time through the deep forests of 
the Peninsula, but l saw a preserved one in the 
collection of my scientific friend Dr. Cantor, 
who has doubtless already described it. Thero 
is also the wild goat or whoop called Kambing 
Gurun or “wild goat*' by the Malays. No 
description that I am awaro of has yet boon 
given of this animal, so that its precise zoological 
position him not been ascertained. Its habitat 
is on the inaccessible peaks and dills of the 
mountains, and especially the crags and peaks of 
the limestone formation, and it is a very difficult 
thing to catch or kill one. They are found 
generally beyond the range or fire-arms, and 
aro very wary. I got a couple of horns and 
part of the skeleton [ not the lieml ] of one 
which hud fallen from a precipice, and boon 
killed, insufficient l apprehend to enable a 
naturalist to identify the species. The horns 
wore about six or sovon inches long, a little 
curved and of a blackish colour. T observed 
one of these animals fur above my hood standing 
on tho point of the perpendicular limestone 
or K/uiu Wong near the frontier of Pntani. It 
was of a durk colour, and appeared shaggy at 
tho distance from which I viewed it. Hut it 
was too far off for a shot even from a Munton. 



[Chapter Jl.J 


The Princo of Rum, it is further narrated, 
who was clinging to a plank, was tossed about 
by the winds and waves without a morsel of 
food to eat, or water to drink. His body be¬ 
came emaciated, and was covered with barnacles 
and shell-fish—till at length, feeble and exhaust¬ 
ed, he was cast by tho surf into the crevice of a 
rock on the shore of the island Lungkapuri. 
Ho had nearly lost his voice, through the perils 
ho had endured. Now it happened, one doy, 
that Oirda had left tho Island—in search of food, 
and the Princess of China accompanied by her 
foster-mother, and attendant, had gone to the 
sea beach to search for crabs and shell-fish. 
Presently her Ladyship heard some one groan¬ 
ing—and told her attendants to go and see who 
it could bo. They accordingly wont on the 
search, and soon mot mith a man whose features 
they did not recognize—nor indeed could they 
see them, since ho was glistening with the shell¬ 
fish which had fastened on his person from his 
feet to his eyes. The foster-mother reported 
this to the Princess, observing that she was 
afraid to go near to the creature, not knowing 
whether it might not turn to be u demon, or a 



Jin, instead of a mantis or human being. The 
Princess smiled at this fearful narrative—but 
bade the narrator return to the spot and correct¬ 
ly ascertain who, or what the creaturo wus. She 
did as directed—and the Prince of Rum answer- 
od her questions by acquainting her with iianio, 
and lato disasters, and with the object of his 
voyage to China. She could not help laughing 
when she again reported the result of her en¬ 
quiries. The Princess ordored her instantly to 
go to the Prince and remove him to a place of 
concealment—so that Girda might not find, kill 
and cat him, adding “ have a care and give the 
Prince only gruol at first for Ids food—and let 
him he washed free from all the barnacles and 
shell-fish with gruol also, lest be should die." 

So the Prince was carried, agreesbly to the 
desire of the Princess, by her two attendants 
who concealed him in a cave, whore there was 
plenty of small atones to cover its entrance. 
They performed for him the requisite ablutions, 
as he was too weak himself—and scraped off 
the shell-fish from his person. The Princess 
sent also by the hands of her attendants a dress 
for the Prince. 

All tin's having been finished, they shut up 
the entrance to the cave, us it was the time 
when Girda was accustomed to return home. 
So whenever he was from homo the door of the 
cave was opened and these two attendants served 
the Prince diligently—by which attentions he 
very soon regained his former strength and 
beauty, only ho had no wardrobe. The atten¬ 
dants therefore reported the favourable change 
to their mistress, expressed thoir belief that he 
indeed was the Prince of Rum, as his actions 
and speech bespoke royalty, and were superior 
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to those of the Princes of Chinn and other 
countries, but, said they, it is distressing to see 
him destitute of befitting dross. ' Never mind, 
said her Highness, I will speak to Girda.' She 
then addressed Girda in these terms. ‘ O my 
Bird, Lord Girda, \vhy has your lordship 
brought uh to this placo to suffer hardships, 
and privations. It is true that you supply us 
with food, lmt behold our wardrobe—I pray 
your lordship to go and bring our clothes from 
China.’ 

Girda laughing at this roquoat, replied in a 
voice of thunder from the clouds 1 My grand 
child I 1 havo no wish to distress you three, I 
* am only waiting until I shall have performed 
the promiao which I havo niado to the holy 
Prophot Suliman. It will not bo long before 
your grand-father restores his grand-child to 
her mother iu China. 1 pray you to tell me 
where your wardrobe lies that I may .bring it.' 
The Princess having informed him wlioro it was, 
Girda spud away through tho air, saying to the 
Princose that he would bo happy to servo her 
even woro the task much more difficult When 
ho reached China ho rested for a while on a 
mountain, and then directing his flight to the 
palaco of the King, ho darkened tho air. and 
sent before him a storm of rain, wind, thunder 
and lightning—and a whirlwind which is called 
tufanjim —so that tho ears of all wore stunned. 

It happened that at this moment His Majesty 
was seated iu his splendid audience hall, sur¬ 
rounded by all his officers of state, for tho pur¬ 
pose of hearings letter read which Ambassadors 
had just brought from thu Baja of Rum to in¬ 
quire what had become of the Prince—but the 
storm raged so furiously that no ono could bo 
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heard, ancj all the assembly dispersed to take 
care of themselves. Tlio hubbub was great, 
and the seventeen apartments of that royal hall 
rocked to and fro—and all the inhabitants of 
the Palace, being confounded by the horrid din 
and tumult, escaped from it, dispersing in all 
directions and leaving it empty. 

Oirda seeing his way cleared, descended amidst 
the uproar, and breaking open a side of the 
palace wall, took out tlio cheat of the Princess 
—which ho know by the description she had 
given of it, namely, that it was in a room, tlio 
wuIIb of which were oncasod in mirrors, that it 
was large, that the joinings wore formed of 
ivory, and tliut it was adorned with yukub or 
precious stones. Girda delivered tho chost 
safely to the Princess, who joyfully opened it 
with the key which alio had on her person, and 
perceived that her wardrobe was perfect. So 
Girda loft her and botook himself For rest to tho 
highest precipice of tho Island. Hut when ho 
had descended, and gone in search of provisions, 
the Princess took oat of the chest a golden suit 
of clothes called piturana such as Rajas wear, 
and sent them along with provisions to tho 
Prince, who was very grateful Tor tho gift. 
After six or seven days and when Girda was 
absent in search of food, the Rumi Prince was 
brought before tho Princess by her attendants. 
She no soonor saw him than she hid her blush¬ 
ing cheeks; while the heart of the Raja was 
smitten, and lie lay prostrate before her. Thus 
they both became enamoured of each other. 

When Girda retired at night to rest, tho two 
lovers met in presence of the lady’s attendants, 
embraced and wept. In this manner some 
time passed away; but all these tilings were 



tmknow to Girda—who at last grow impatient 
and signified to tho Princess liis intention of 
laying Iiis respects to the Prophet of God, 
Sulim&n. On roucliing tlio presence, the Pro¬ 
phot inquired what news ho had brought, and 
if his scheme oF frustrating tho marriage had 
aucceodod or not. Girda answered that it had, 
describing all his proceedings. Suliumn then 
asked ir n son of the Sultan of Rum had been 
soon sailing towards China to get married. Yes, 
rejoined Girda—and hero ho related tho futo of 
the Prince and the destruction of liis fleet, not 
even oxcopting Muhawangmi’s vessel, by Ids 
own power alono. Sul ii nan when ho hoard 
those vaunting expressions smiled and laughed, 
and turning towards his courtiers they also 
followed his example ; for they saw tho Girda 
had no reliance on tho power of God. ' Very 
well, said liis Majesty to Girda, if the Prince 
shall ho found to ho ulivo whut will you say ? or 
should lie he found to huvo mot tho Princess of 
China ? On this Girdo, making obeisance, as¬ 
sured liis Majesty tho Prophet that he would 
still in either of such events adhere to tho 
agreement he had marie with him us before 
herein described—for how can I, suid he, dare 
to swerve from a promise made to tho Prophet 
of God ? His Majesty now’ addressed tho Jin 
King whoso numo is Hxtrmavshah. ' Let my 
Master take an hundred of bis muutri or minis¬ 
ters and bring now before mo the Prince of Rum 
and tho Princess of China, with her attendants.' 
Tho demon king did us required. When lie 
hud made known his mission to the four prisoners 
at Lnnkapuri, they speedily put all their effects 
into the chest, and then entering it themselves 
they locked the lid inaid« ami were, thus before 



long carried by Hurmanshah and his mantris 
into the presence of Suliinnn—whore fiirdo also 
was waiting to soe the result His Majesty 
then culled upon the four in tho chest to come 
forth. So they stood huforo the Prophet him! 
made obeisance. ‘Toll mo O (link, said the 
Prophot, who those porsons are ’ ? Rut (lirda 
spoke not a word, for he was now under tho 
influence of unwonted terror, his body was 
convulsed, ami his joints trembled, while shame 
contributed to complete hisdofoal—since it was 
witnessed hy mighty Rajas and crowned 
potentates. 

The Prophet now spoke in the following 
terms:—' O ye Rajus and Mantris my subjects, 
who are men of family and repute, it is propor 
that we should know hy tho God who mudo us 
and all created beings,—that there are four un¬ 
certainties in the world. First —Created beings 
cannot be sure of their daily or nightly food, 
or whether it shall bo got in a small or in a 
large quantity—for such dopends upon tho ap¬ 
pointed lima. Secondly —Calamity and death 
cannot certainly ho foreseen hy any created be¬ 
ing. lie not certain of your continuance in this 
world—for ovil ami death, and tho placo whom 
death shall overtake us, are appointed to nil. 
Thirdly —Wherever amongst the multitudes 
of tho human race, framed hy tho lumd of God, 
a pair has been joined (in marriage) they can 
only be separated by God at bis appointed time. 
Fourthly —To look for that to-morrow, which 
should or wau to happen to-day is usoloss, for 
the time appointed by God has passed.’—Tho 
Rajas ami Mantris humbly thanked the Pro¬ 
phet for his instruction, and Garnda bogged 
pardon for his offences, and askod leave to de- 



part, saying ‘ I am going beyond Die aky, and 
tho abodes of men, but will gratefully remember 
your Majesty wherever I may go.’ 1 Well in¬ 
quired the Prophot, what is your wish regard¬ 
ing the Prince and Princess ? ’ '0 SuKman, 

replied Girda, I give them up to you, for you 
know best what should bo done.' ‘Well, ob¬ 
served Suliman, since thia is your reply, depart 
thou, and go thou out from hence this very day, 
far away from the land where mankind dw ell, 
ami stay thou in the s«*a called Kulzoom (a Port 
on the ml sea) [ »>*] which lies far lieyond the 
haunts of men.’ Girda departed ond obeyed 
tho Prophet's command. 

Suliman now directed one of Ids ministers to 
indite a letter in tho Chinese language to be 
sent to the Emperor af China to inform him of 
all these proceedings of Girda towards the 
Prince of Rum. and he then asked the Prince if 
he had been escorted by any chief enjoying the 
confidence of the Raja of ltum. The Prince 
horoujKin acquainted king Sulimnu with the 
name of Marong Mahawangsa, aud where ho 
might probably Ijo fouud, if still alive. One of 
tho ministers present, named JJexcu, here in¬ 
formed his Majesty that Marong Mahawangsa 
waB residing on the continent opposite to Puio 
Srai, waiting to try and gain tidings respecting 
the fate of tho Prince. Accordingly the King 
directed this piece of intelligence to be inserted 
iik the letter—which after haviiu/ read he ap¬ 
proved of. It was also requested in tlui letter 
that Marong Mahawangsa should be directed to 
return home as if directed by the Raja of Rum. 


[»/*] The Kulxoom of Dr. A. Stronger J. A. S. D. 


Then addressing the king of the din, his 
Majesty said, ‘ Let my master take with him 
ono thonsund armies of Jins, and convey the 
Prince and Princess and the two attendants, 
with this clio8t, to China, and pray sue that the 
royal pair bo married according to all usual 
courtly formalities and customs. Moreover you 
are to request the Emperor of China to address 
u lottor to the Raja of Hum acquainting him 
with these events.' 

The Prince and Princess having made 
obeisance to Kuliinun as did the Tour attendants, 
the}’ entered the chest and locked it inside us 
before. Hurmanshnh then directed his warriors 
to take up the chest—which having done, they 
followed him through tin- air to wan Is China, 
oscortod by the hot L of jins. 

It so happonod, that at this time the Emperor 
of China was assembled with all his state officers 
in hie hoi) of audience in order to consult re¬ 
garding the disappoaranco of the Princess, and 
the Prince and the ambassadors too from Ruin 
hud not yot departed, us they wore waiting to 
learn the result of the search. While the King 
wns thus holding hie Court, on a sudden Raja 
Hunnanshali appeared at tin* front of the hall of 
uudionco, and his followers formod a line from 
tho spot all the way to the gate of tlio Tort. 

When the Mungkohumi, or Prime Minister of 
the Emperor, beheld him and his host of jins, 
he urosc, and taking another chief with him, ho 
wont out and thus accosted Hunnanshali 
" Who are you my Lord, and who ore all those 
along with you who thus appear so suddenly in 
front of the audience chamber ?” 

‘ I have come, said Hunnanshali, as tlio bearer 
of a letter from my Raja, who is Lord over all 


the created beings of this earth, the Prophet 
Suliinan—to hie Majesty the Emperor your 
master.' The Vizier and the other courtiers on 
hearing this reply, took each a hold of one of 
Hurmanshah’s hands and led him forthwith into 
tlio presence. When the Emperor saw them 
approach ho rose and paid him respectful 
homage—al the same time lie was nmazod at 
seeing the strangers place a largo chest bofore 
him. 1 I pray you to sit down,’ said His Majesty 
addressing Htirmanshah. The latter now pro¬ 
duced and delivered his letter which the Em¬ 
peror raised over his head, kissed, and then 
delivered into the hands of the Prime Minister, 
who after having raised it in like manner over 
his head, and having done honour to it by a 
thousand marks of respect, stood up, opened 
and read it (aloud). It ran thus :— 

“ This letter is addressed and sent by tho 
Prophet of Clod Suliinun to the Raja of the 
country of China, in order that my Lord may 
be made aware of the actions of the bird Girda, 
his behaviour to your daughter, and also to 
your son-in-law the Prince of Ruin, and also to 
acquaint my Lord with tho terrible loss in ships, 
men and goods, which has been sustained by 
the Raja of Rum from the evil acts of this Girda, 
and this too when the Raja was sending his sou 
to form an alliance by marriage with your Ma¬ 
jesty’s daughter. I have luckily met with these 
two young people at once, and therefore hasten 
to send them to your Majesty in charge of my 
obedient minister and servant, Raja Hurmau- 
shah. I pray my lord to properly arrange 
every tiling expeditiously, and in a manner 
belitting the rank of mighty rulers. I request 
also that my lord will despatch a letter to the 


Raja of Rum to bid him fiend aud collect the 
[ (scattered remnants of the J /loot, and tho 
chiefs and mon above alluded to. In the client 
are the Prince and Princess, and two attendants, 
who I pray you to receive from mu. All this 
your humble servant reports.” 

When the lottor had boon tlniH mid, there 
wus u shaking of hands ami nil resumed their 
sents. Tho Kmporor said to HurmaiiHliah 4 1 
pray you my lord and brother to refresh your¬ 
self with this hotel leaf, and pray will your 
highness now order tho chest to he opened.’ 
When the Princess hoard llm voice of her futlmr 
she quickly opened the chest, and came out of 
it along with her throe companions. His Ma¬ 
jesty embraced and kissod his daughter, anil 
joyfully shook bunds with tho Prince of Rum, 
uftor which ho led the latter by tho hand uml 
placed him close to his right hand. Ho ulso 
directed tho chest to In- removed to the palaoo. 

4 Rut whoro, oxcluimod his Majesty is tho 
Ambassador of Rum ? ' Tho lattor soon made 
his uppourunce when the king nskod.—' Is Ibis 
your Muster?’—pointing to the Prince. The 
former ropliod,' yes your Mujcsty, it was lie 
who sailed for China with so many hundreds 
of vessols which were lost with all in them, 
thousands iu number. I have boon staying 
three yearn here in China in the hope of gaining 
intelligence of you, my liogo'—addressing the 
Princo of Ruin. 4 Oh tiludiltundara, rejoined 
tho Prince, your lordship has dono me a gveat 
kindness. But if I had not fortunately mot 
with the Prophet Suliman, who knows whoro 1 
might have died.' liurmansUah now got leave 
to depart, and after him the Shabuudura hear¬ 
ing a letter took his leave. 
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Tlve Emperor next ordered letters to bo des¬ 
patched to the Rajas of all the countries subject 
to China, directing them to forward to court 
supplies of provisions of all kinds, and com¬ 
plimentary gifts [ or hadiya.j When overy 
thing was ready the nuptial r were solemnized 
with the pomp and circumstance usual with 
mighty Princes. ( n ) [6] 

NOTES. 

[6] I cannot help believing that the preced¬ 
ing description, however it may be dressed up 
in tlio garb of fiction, had some facts for its 
foundation. But I suspect that our author was 
not well read in the customs of China when he 
wrote—and that he borrowed some traits and 
maimers from those prevailing at Malayan 
courts. Thus, amongst other things, he makes 
the Emperor an eater of betel leaf, a luxury 
which Chinese, notwithstanding all their very 
strange diutotical fancies, do not seem to have 
ever approved of. 

Respecting the wall in the palace of China 
which was covered with mirrors, it may be re¬ 
marked that they were probably brought from 
tho west, although the Chinese doubtless made 
inferior kinds to those of that portion of tho 
world. The Malays who were never a manu¬ 
facturing people—at least as to the article of 
glass, were provided with mirrors long before 
the arrival of Europeans to trade to- tho 
eastward. In the Malayan Annals we 
find it stated—“ As for Tuan Hassen he had 

(i<> That the marriage noticed by Marco Polo was the 
only one of tho kind can scarcely be supposed. Ho long 
m the Chinese Mahometan Emperors, regarded with 
reverential or friendly feelings the potentates of the same 
faith in the west, for so long would they seek to ally 
tliemselres with tlieso by Marriages. 


y 
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a mirror as large as himself standing “ up¬ 
right, and ho dressed himself liy it"—and 
the palaco of the Kaja of Malacca *• hail a peak 
of red glass, and leaden conduits.'' [I] Colour- 
oil glass probably camo from India, since Fa 
Hiun so fur hack as A. D. 400 mentions it, and 
glass pinnacles to temples were introduced into 
Ceylon during tlm reign of Sangatissa. A. I). 
234. [2] Its seems to Imvo boon first made in 
Egypt. I have found it amongst the ruins of 
temples in province Wellesley and Koddah of 
the following colours,—nearly black, hltio, red¬ 
dish, violet, green, yellow. 

The name of Dewu. or Dam occurs us one of 
Solomon's ministers. It is a Hindu or Indian 
appellative, being so far in kooping with other 
names contained in our text. But it is a word 
also derived in India from a western language— 
and wo should not overlook the fact that pre¬ 
vious to their conversion to Islamism the A robs 
wore idolators, and the Persians also, those last 
being at one time as it is supposed Buddhists. 

The Ambassador wus the tthnhbatidara of 
Hum, a Persian title for tlm offieor of stato who 
superintends a port. From tins sequel it seems 
not improbable that be reached China by land— 
that is if bucIi n person did arrivo then; at all. 
The story of the chest might possibly hour some 
allusion to a caravan. 

The introduction amongst the notions of the 
west, first of Christianity and afterwards of 
Islamism, had altered considerably the com¬ 
munications betwixt that quarter of the globe 
and the regions of Eastern Asia. So long as 
Wostern Asia held fast to its idolatries, a ready 

[1] Leydcu’i Translation |>. 271. 

[2] Mfthowanso. 
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door was opened to it towards all the more 
eastern roligionB, and probably an intercourse 
hud existed-far anterior to any dates now extant. 
The following are soino of the dates most ap¬ 
posite to the subject of the ancient intercourse 
betwixt the Chinese and the pooj.lo of tlio West : 


A very activo intercourse was kept up 
betwixt India and China from the 

yew (I) .I 

Confirmed by Pliny from A. D. I • 

to 44.J 

China sent au Expedition to the 

Caspian . 

No mention is mado of the inter¬ 
course betwixt China and India 

until (2) .B. C. 

Buddhism was convoyed to Chinn 

via Palibothra route in (3) . 

Brahman merchants traded person¬ 
ally with China proceeding there 
to the City of Nankin, in vossols 
having crews of two hundred men 
at least and touching on the way 

at Java in (4) . 

Chinoso Embassy to the Scythians ... 
Du Quines says that tho King of 
Scientso or India sont presents 
to the Emperor of China by sea 

about tho year . 

The King of Kapila sent Ambassa- \ 
dors to China the chief of 
whom was a Buddhist in (5) ... J 


B.C. 


D 

W 

13 

[‘» 

[6J 


Do Guinea and Marnlunan. 

As Res. IX l). 40. 

Wilford A. l'. v. 11 p. 81 otscij. 
Fa llion. 

Wilford A. K. v. IX p. U & 21(7. 


12(1 


IA.1). 
1 to 
1000 
97 

05 


122 


414 

159 

to 

101 

428 

460 

408 


1474-1 
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Again the King of the Pali or of 

Magadha sent an Embassy. 473 

King of Kapila A. D. 466 and 

Kandahar (1) . 455 

Embassies were sent from Oodiana ' 
to China in the following con- 502 

secutive periods (2). 510 

Likewise from the Kingdom of 
Soom A. D. 441 and of Ghan- 511 

dara both in India A.D. 455 ... j 516 

Magadha A.D. 642 [M. Landresso > 518 

—No. XII J. R. A. S. p. 34G ... 521 

CoBinas Indicopleustes, says that 522 

Ceylon was the emporium of 
the trade betwixt China and the 
Gulf of Arabia and Persia in ... 547 

Another Embassy from Oodiana 

or else Magadha or Behar . 642 

Ambassadors from Southern India 
informed King Senan Woo of 
Chinu that India then carried on 500 

a trade with the Roman empire to 

and Syria (3) . J 516 

Arabs traded briskly betwixt Omar | 450 

in the Persian Gulf and China to 

from (4) . J 850 

Chinese Embassy to Magadha . 648 

Arabs traded to China and the 

Eastern Islands in (5). 1)00 

Sykes says that China did not get 
this name until . 260 

[1] Lt. Col. Sykes uuoting Chinese authorities open¬ 

ed by M. Lanaresse and other French wiiteiB. 

[2] Chinese records Wan Hin and Thi-ung Kaou M. 

Landresse. 

[3] M&haw&nso by Turnour. 

[4] Crawfurd. 

[5] Ciawfurd Archipelago v, III, 
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Chin was the name given to China 
by the Persians and Arabs and 
also by the people of the Indian 
Archipelago. (1) It appears from 
the Mahawanso that the name 
China was not imposed until 

about—B. C. 

It is Stated by Sir W. Jones some¬ 
where in the Asiatic Researches 
that tho Chinas wear a caste of 
Hindoos, (Buddhists rather) who 
separated themselves from the 
Indians and proceeded to China. 
An Embassy from Outchang or 

Oudiyara to China . 

Crawfurd obsorvos that Dhirma fled 
from India to China taking Bud¬ 
dhists books with him in (2) ... 
And thnt that religion roachod 

Cochin-china in.! 

Some imagine that Bactria was their , 
native country (3) 

M&g&dha sends an Embassy to China 

ChinoscEmperorsendsonoto Patanaj 1 

Tho live Indias sent Ambassadors ( 
to China in.I 


206 | 


502 

519 

540 


647 

650 

to 

683 

607 


According to Remuaat the travels of the 
Chinese Lao-Uov, show that he travelled to the 
west B. C. (500. 

A Buddliist missionary reached Chinn from 
the west in B. C. 217. But the official or state 
adoption of the religion did not take place until 
A. D. 58—and many priests of that faith ar- 

(1J Chinese author Ma Twan Lin. 

[2] Crawfurd Mission to Siam. 

f»l I.t. Col. Sykes No. XII J. & A. S. p. 304. 
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rived from Bokhara from the country of the 
Goteaand from Hindustan to form establish¬ 
ments, and they preached their doctrines and 
taught the languages of India (1). 

Fa Hian already ijuotod as the Chinese 
priost who travelled to Indiu, by land, and 
rotuvnod via Ceylon, had crowd the Chinese 
frontier in A. 1). Hill). He touched at .lava 
A. 1). 414. 

When Fa Hian returned to China the vcshcI 
had 200 mou on board or was capable of ac¬ 
commodating that nnmhor. 

Some light might ho thrown upon tho dilfor- 
ont forms assumed by tho Pali character <luring 
the periods whore tho Chinese Buddhist Mis¬ 
sionary Travellers Fa Hian, Hiu-un Slisang, and 
Soung Young respectively visited India, should 
copies of some of the many Pali works which 
they carried back to China be still extant in the 
latter country. 

Cosmas fndicopleustes statos that in his time 
between A. 1). 522 and A. 1). 547 Ceylon was 
the emporium for trade betwoon China and tho i 

Persian and Arabian gulfs. 

Tho Chinns wore one of tho f2] tribes which 
according to Menu had lost caste and sunk to 
tho lowest grade, uml were culled in Sanskrit 
Chin. Klaproth says that Turn is the mime of 
the Dynasty which reigned over China II. C. 

249 to 202. But Menu is believed to have 
written about A. 1). 600 and the various castes 
he describes are supposed to have boon 
Buddhists. 


[1] U. Col. Hyke* No. XII Do. Do. Art. XIV. 

J. R. A. 8. 

[2] J. K. A. 8. No. XIII p. m. 
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In the Nouv. Melanges Asiatiquea Tom 1 p. 
796 quoted by Lt.-Coi. Sykes, the following 
dates occur besides those already noted: 

There is a tradition that the emperor Ming 
Se A. I) 58 to 76 sent ambassadors to India to 
inquire about Buddha: the consequence was 
that Buddhism began to prevail in China A. D. 
147 to 167. 


An embassy under the Woo Dynasty passed 
through Burma and coasted India A. 1). 222 
to 280. Chinese travellers found the kingdom 
of the Brahmans to lie in the Punjab A. D. 
648. 

A. T). 718 to 742 an ambassador arrived 
from central India and one from northern 
India. In A. D. 958 priests of Buddha from 
western India reached China, bearing tribute, 
horses amongst other things. A Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist priest returned with books from India 
having resided there twelve years. It appears 
that the missions to and from China went and 
came by land. 

Mr. Taylor questions the appellation of Chiu 
or Chinas as having been bestowed on China, 
owing to outcasts reaching it from Indiu [1] 
Mala Chin, or Shensi seems to have been the 
proper region of China. Chin can he no other 
than the eastern part of the valley of Assam. 


The Scythians invaded and 
conquered Afghanistan in 
[ 2 ] ... ... 
Held possession till ... 

Ami also of other parts of 
India till ... 


B.C. 
200 to 

250 


A.D. 


800 


.00 


[1] J. A. S. I*. .Jany. 1847 p 27 et Seo. 

[2] U. Col. Sykes J. II. A. S. No. XII. 



These Scythians were Buddhists. 

But if the Malayan Annals are to be trusted 
the Emperors of China did not permit a differ¬ 
ence in religious belief to oppose any matrimo¬ 
nial alliance winch they had in view for them¬ 
selves or families. 

Sultan Manaurehah the Mahometan Raja or 
Rulor of Malacca had sent a mission to China 
in rotnrn for one despatched to him by tho 
Emperor. Tho latter uskod tho Maloccu En¬ 
voys if they could porRuado tho Sultan to pay 
him a visit in order tliut lie might bestow his 
daughter Hunt/ Lipo upon him in marriago. 
As tho envoys replied that it would )>o impossi¬ 
ble for tho Sultan to come so far, the Emperor 
sent this Princess with a large rotinuo to 
Malacca. Bofore the marriage took placo tho 
Sultan director! that Hong Lipo and ull tho 
daughters of the Chinose mantris who accom¬ 
panied her should ho converted to Islauiism. 

The then Emperor was consequently a 
pagan. Hence too Im had at his moats fifteen 
gantangs [1J of husked rice—ono hot/ and a 
tub of hoc/8 lard [2], It is probable howovor 
that this Princess was the daughter of ono of 
his handmaids, and if true at all it would 
evince that women then could leave China (a). 

The wife of the last Buddhist King of Java 
in about A. J). H78 wus a Chincso [II], In 
the same annals it is related that tho ltaja of 
China sent to Paralonihang—[Pnrnlombangun 
or Palombang] or Andalas, ten prahun or ves¬ 
sels with a request that Sangsopurbhit [the 

[1] A gnntang in nearly equal to It gallon. 

[2J Mai. An. by Leyden p. 17. 

(a) Vide Jour, Ind. Aroli. v. 2. p. All.—El). 

f8] Crawfurd’fl Archipelago vol. 3. 
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Hindoo Raja of that place in Sumatra] would 
grant him hie daughter iu marriage—along 
with the letter were 100 male and 
100 fe?nale slaves. Malayan women, at 
the present day frequently marry Chinese 
and Without the formality oven of ab¬ 
juring their religion. As Chinese women are 
very scarce out of China the converse hut very 
rarely happens. 

It does not appear that a vessel was des¬ 
patched at this period to Palo Pernha. This is 
the name still applied, by tho people to the 
eastward, to the Island of Swmatra. Percha is 
the Persian pachali signifying a piece or robe, 
but in tho Malayan it properly means a rem¬ 
nant or piece of cloth, rug, or tatter, both of 
which etymons however throwing no light on 
the subject. The Arabs probably from some 
fancy of their own give the Island this name. 
There is a large tree which grows in the Straits 
and probably also in Sumatra named pokok 
percha, from which is procured the gum ar yutta 
percha lately introduced into commerce. 
Marsden doeB not seem to have heard of tho 
word as thus applied in the latter instance. 
He sayB Indulus was a name of that Island 
Allusion is made to this Island further on. 


r 


Chapter III. 


Il bus boon, bays our author, already related 
how Raja Marang Mahawangba formud u Nottle- 
ment or new eoun/ry to tho east of 1'ulo Krai, 
in order that ho might either gain information 
respecting the Prince of it uni, or get n letter 
from t hence. He hud ulrondy been hero ho 
loug that n son was horn to him of mirpUNsing 
beauty and proportions, quite ravishing to all 
beholders. The country too bocaino daily and 
yearly move populous, owing to tho influx of 
Bottlers ; while trade with all tho [surrounding] 
nations constantly increased. One day Raja 
Mahawangsu was seated in his audience hall at 
Lankasuka, surrounded by all his officers of 
state, including the four very old ministers. 
The Baja usked of these four old courtiers if 
there was any powerful country lying near at 
hand, for, observed his highness, if there bo 
such n country, and should its king have a dis¬ 
posable daughter, my son may solicit an alliance 
with her. The four ministers replied thus— 
Tlioro is no onimtry of any note situated Hour 
to your majosty’s domain. But tlioro is a 
country called Aeheh on tho sou coast of tho 
island of Peroha. It iH divided into many pro¬ 
vinces. But it lies a good way off, or about 
tweuty-Hvo days soiling from this port. There 
is also another country situated on the samo 
continent where we are settled. The name of 
its Raja is Knlangi. It lios too in tho line of 
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the voyage which brought ub here. It is about 
one month's sailing hence to that country, 
which contains many rare productions, such for 
example, as hugo vases, and small jars, and tho 
large troo called mallau talii sc-moot (1) besides 
many other kinds of wood of great girth. The 
river also which flows through that country is 
broad, and comes from a groat distance. Well, 
observed his lughncsa, if such be the case, it 
will be best that \ should address a letter to the 
Raja Kalangi, requesting that he may send to 
mo ajar of the largest dimensions now procur¬ 
able. Afterwards having thus (by delay) had 
an opportunity of gaining information respect¬ 
ing his country and children, wo can act accord¬ 
ingly. It will also be proper to write to the 
Raja with the fullest expressions of our friend¬ 
ship, and onr desire to form a cordial alliuuce 
with him. acquainting him that I havo settled a 
new country hero, and that I hope he will 
favour me with samples of all tho products of 
the region which lie governs. 

The ministers prepared two prakus, and 
loaded them with such goods and merchandize 
aa the place uH'orded. Then two of them having 
been appointed joint envoys, they embarked, 
one in each of the two prahus —and sailed up 
the coast. When they had reached the kwalla 
or embouchure of the countmj of Kulanffi —they 
observed a large thrce-maslrd vessel at anchor 
there—and they passed up and immediately 
proceeded to present themselves to the Raja. 
The latter happened then to he sitting in state 
with all his courtiers and officers about him, 
hearing read a letter which had arrived by the 

(1) The Ireo which yields the utinkW’ of eomiueice, 
the Sanncrit Lakxha. 
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ship from the Raja of Ruin, who in it requested 
to know where Maroug Mohawangsa was to ho 
found. 

The Raja Kalangi had the letter brought by 
these Keddali ministers also opened and read. 
When the ambassadors from Ruin heard Maha- 
waugsa's name which was in the letter—they 
looked at the envoys, and recognized thorn— 
saying at tho same time—have you forgot ton 
us, my lord? They turned round and also re¬ 
cognizing their countrymen instantly ropliod in 
the negative—inquiring at the same time when 
the other party had arrived. We arrived hero 
only three or four days ago, thoy replied, and 
we touched at all the countries [ on our way ] 
in order to get intelligence of your Raja. Since 
such has been your lordship’s object, rejoined 
the Srai onvoys, we propose that you shall ac¬ 
company us to that new settlement, ami wait 
there until we can learn tidings of the Prince.— 
You mistake a little, said tho ambassadors from 
Rum ; wc have come with the double intention 
of seeking for your Raja and our young Princo ; 
the latter, as we have learned, is living now in 
China by himself. Well, said the envoys, wc 
pray you to wait until we have fulfilled at this 
place the wishes of our Raja. So they wont to 
the Raja Kalangi, who inquired of them if 
there were many very large aunt in tlmir mas¬ 
ter’s country, yes, they replied, lhero are such 
men in tho tribo of Girgassi. Oh tlu-u, observ¬ 
ed his highness, if this is the case, there is a 
vase here which exceeds in sizo that of any 
other, an heirloom of mine, 1 give this vase to 
your master. So the vaso was conveyed by a 
largo body of men, and put on board tho ship, 
which had come from Rum, as the envoyB 
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prahuB hold only light goods. This superb 
vase or jar was the handiwork of u Girgasei of 
old who lived in and belonged to that hand. 
Its height was reckoned that of twenty stops of 
a ladder. Supposing the ladder to stand at the 
usual anglo, the height perpendicularly may 

have been about 10 or 12 ft. 

Soon after this vnso had boen so ahippod, the 
Rnjn Kftlnngi addressed a letter in reply to Raja 
Mahuwungsa expressing his desire to be on the 
most amicable torms with him ; pray acquaint 
your Ruju with iny hope that ho will instruct 
his people to keep up a constant intercourse 
with my kingdom, and that tins may subsist to 
our posterity. The two pnrtios of envoys then 
took their leave and embarking in the vessel 
which had brought the onvoys from Rum—and 
sending the prahuB close along the shore, they 
all sot sail and vooched Lankasulcu. The vessels 
Imre anchored in deep water. 

The amhassadorH having all gono to pay their 
respects to Mahawongsu, they found him seated 
amidst his chiefs, hie royul hou being also 

S resent, in order to learn what ship it was which 
id just anchored. On the envoys whom he 
had B0nt to j4v<X entering the prosenco along 
witli those from Rum, the Raja quickly wel¬ 
comed the latter, and inquired how it happened 
that they had arrived along with his ministers. 
They laughing informed his majesty how they 
had so unexpectedly met their brothers the 
other envoys at the moutli of the rivor of the 
country of Kalangi, whore the}' had presented 
theinscIveH at the Court of Raia Kalangi, the 
Rnja of the country of Ava.—Your slaves have 
been despatched by the Sultan of Ruin to 
convey your highness home ; since his majesty 


has been duly apprized by the Emperor of China, 
that tho Prince of Rum has married his, tho 
Emperor's, daughter. Hero is tho letter given 
to us for your highness by tho Sultan of Rum 
to tho same effect. MahawangHQ himself ivud 
tho letter, and laughingly replied. I am over¬ 
joyed, and will gladly return to the Sultan, Imt 
I request my brothers to wait until I shall huvo 
made over and abdicated with every proper 
formality, my government tu my son, for I huvo 
persoveringly vrrlurmrd lari/c. track* of la,ml 
fnna lie Hca, Ever since I hud u son horn to 
mo bore, ami since I first formed this settlement, 
tho extent of dry land has boon prodigiously 
increasing. True your highness, l ho envoys 
rejoined, it is most proper that your beloved 
son Rhould be made the Raja of this country, 
for, in the apprehension at least of your ser¬ 
vants, unless tho Raja to bo set ovor it, bo of 
tho sumo race as your higlmoes, ho will not bo 
able to bold the government. His highness 
assented to this opinion [1]. Ho then directed his 
ministers to go and look nt tho vessel which hud 
loug ago conveyed him there, and which hud boon 
propped up by beams of tho troo culled aidd&m, 
ns it would huvo to bo brought down. Tho man- 
tris walked away, ami when thoy came to tho 
vcaaol, they found that it was resting on dry 
land, and that it was hemmed in by tho largo 
forest trees which hud sprung up there. The 
Raja on hearing tho chiefs report those circum¬ 
stances laughed, and observed, So it is ! Here 
have I been staying so long expecting intelli¬ 
gence of the Princo of Rum and establishing 
this country. More have I had a son bom to 


(1) Why and whernforo, we are not informed. 




me ami here has the sea become dry land. 
Never mind, your highness, said the Rumi 
envoys, if it cannot be of use as a conveyance 
for your highness on the voyage to Rum, there 
is our ship read}' for the purpoBe, to which 
advice the latter assented After refreshments 
tlm envoys from Rum went on board their 
vessel. 

The Raja retired with Ids son to tho palace, 
and gave orders that ull should be prepared for 
Ids installation. What multitudes of animals 
and game wore then slain for the festival, and 
what various sorts of musical instruments wore 
put into requisition for the occasion. There 
were gongs, drums, Brunei (long flutes,) nilfiri 
(flutes,) uagaru (drums) and clapping of hands, 
also ldrbal) kachapi (a sort of 5 stringed violin 
with a large body) dnndi, mori kopak, cherachap 
or castanets, sirilum. 

In this manner the festivities won* kept up 
Tor forty days and forty nights, after which on 
a Fortunate day, and at an auspicious hour, the 
young prince was married to a princess, (no 
name) and he was then installed in his father's 
place under tho title of Raja Malta Podisat, 
and the sons of Mahawaugsa’a old ministers 
wore placed in their room near the person of 
the new Raja. Mahawangsa after all had thus 
boen settled, assembled tho chiefs and ambas¬ 
sadors of Ruin, and signified bis intention to 
give tho country another name. The ministers 
replied, certainly your highness, for it is pro¬ 
per that a lasting name should be bestowed on 
it, while the ministers from Rum observed, 
that as tho country had been got without diffi¬ 
culty, it would be proper that the now name 
should imply so. Marong Mahawangsa upon 


this replied, that since such was their 
opinion ho would givo the country the name of 
Kiddah meaning thereby Zuruin Tauran 
Xo TKH. 

We have now brought our native author up 
to the timo of tin* first Raja, ua lio cliOHUH ti> 
conaidor him. of Kodda, hut Marong Malm- 
wangsa was undoubtedly the first, since it was 
by hia own authority, as fur as the chronicle 
allows us to judge, that his eon becanio Raja. 
Since tha latter was of a sufficiently matnro 
age to be married when his father was about 
to depart from lvedda, we may admit that ho 
was about twenty years or ugo at that timo. 

The question put by the Raja to his mantris 
regarding tlu* countries near him, rather con¬ 
tradicts the previous assertions of our author, 
for the countries of Cambodia, Java and other 
Eastern Islands wore thou flourishing, any of 
which then too far exceeded Kodda iu import¬ 
ance. Malacca, if then settled must have been 
in its infancy. But I apprehend that it had 
not boon ho then. The actual products of 
Pegu and Kodda were probably little clift'ovont 
from what they now are, although our author 
gives us no insight, beyond his account of the 
jars and wood, into this subject, Pulu Porcha 
will he again noticed further on. 

Kulungi is indiscriminately used by * our 
author to designate the country, or ils Raja. 
In one place we find •' Raja Kalaugi "■—then 
the “ country of Kalangi ” and finally, “ Raja 
Kalangi , tlui Raja of the country of Awak ” 
or Avu, now called Angwa by tho people of 
the neighbouring regions. The Changong of 
our author is Pegu which was doubtloss cele¬ 
brated in those times as well as these days for 



its teak wood, whether sucli was obtained from 
its higher tracts or from the upper country of 
Avn propor. As to tho mallan tci nomut, this 
is tho present sticklac of commerce, a reddish 
dye. From tho distant source assigned to tho 
river it must liavo beon tho Irrawady, tho river 
loading up to old Pagu being but narrow and 
limited in its course. 

M. D’Anvillo in his Ancient Goography sup¬ 
poses tlmt Pegu was probubly tho Besingitis, 
at tho bottom of the Sinus Tabaricus of 
Ptolemy. In that cuse tho Mortalmn country 
on the San Luon river seems to be tho place 
indicated. Although 1 endeavoured during a 
residence of about a year in tho lower provinces 
of Ava, to get ucccrb to ancient chronicles of 
Pegu, I was unsuccessful, nor do I know if any 
exist. In an abstract or an account of the 
Tcnosseriin Provinces which the R. A. Society 
did me tho honor to publish (1) I mentioned 
that no buildings there are extant of an older 
date apporently than thut of tho introduction 
of Buddhism, an observation which I think will 
equally apply to the Burmese and Siamoso 
countries, and the assumption by Burmese 
Phouugi or Buddhist priosts of all the chief 
sacordotal offices of those lower Provinces of 
Pegu sufliciently accounts for the waut or 
scarcity of Peguan records. 

Bagoo and Pegu aro tho anciont nemos for 
the former capital, if not of the country. Of 
all its formor grandeur nothing when I visited 
it during the war with Ava in 1825 remained, 
but the dilapidated brick walls and ditch, and 
the towering Shui Madu or Staupa, the re¬ 
ceptacle for the relics of Buddha. I noticed on 
a marble slab standing upon tho platform of 
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this building the inscription left by Along Phra 
or Alorapra, the Burmese Conqueror of Pegu. It 
describes his conquest in the usual hyperbolical 
terms. 

When V. De Gama doubled iho Cape in A. D. 
1497 Pegunn vessels traded to Achin. Tonas- 
serim,Tavoy and Mergui, were probably origimd- 
ly under independent chiefs, until the Siamese 
and Burmese contested for thoir possession, and 
uftorwnrds alternately occupied them. It is 
curious to observe how easy it is to give a 
learned etymology to any uncertain name. 
M. D'Anvillo takes the namo as applied to the 
former country by Europeans only ; and forth¬ 
with wo havo Tanmt-serim a colony of Tonna, 
whereas the native name is Taiwan. The 
genera] belief of the people and all I can olso- 
whero gather would induce mo to suppose that 
Tannau, a port in fact of Pegu, was originally 
peopled by the Laos race. But tho admixture 
of tho Burmese race has producod wo may sup¬ 
pose soino alteration in tho normal type what¬ 
ever that may have been. 'I ho Shuimadu pagoda 
or Stupa was reported by Symea during his 
embassy to Ava on the authority of a Buddhist 
priest, to have been founded 2,300 years ugo 
(i. e. dating from Symcs’ mission ) by two 
brothers who caine from Talaumynn a day’s 
journey east of Martaban. But an this fane 
was undoubtedly raised to the Buddlm of the 
present Buddhist era, it must in such a case 
have been built at a period nearly contem¬ 
poraneous with Buddha himself, which cannot 
be admitted with reference to the facts known 
as to the spread of this religion. 

The Rumi envoys appear to have quite for 
gotteu half of their mission, the bringing back 



of the prince, for they sailed directly towards 
the \V. from Kedda. 

The account of Mahawangan’s vessel is con¬ 
sistent enough. Tho sadem or siddem tree still 
grows too in the country whoro the ship ns it is 
related was proppod up. The natives still re¬ 
taining the prominent points of the tradition, 
pretend to shew tho spot where the vessel was 
drawn up, and that too where the vase rested. 
This vase is likewise beliovcd to be still visible 
—and if such really ever existed, even had its 
size been much loss than here represented, there 
is nothing against the reasonableness of the as¬ 
sertion, for the Peguan vases of the present 
day are very durable, and well glared. I have 
seen some five or six feet high. It has not yet 
been poiutod out to me however. Pegu is even 
now, famed for its large jars, which form an 
article of trade between that country and 
Penang. 

The vase lor Buddhas Bo Sree wa9 nine 
cubits in circumference and five feet deep. 
There is one remark which forcibly occurs to 
me with reference to the multitude of animals 
stated tn have been slaughtered for food on the 
young Baja's installation. If his tribe had been 
strict Buddhists such a sacrifice could not con¬ 
sistently havo been made. The Buddhist laity 
however seem to have pretty generally satisfied 
their consciences by the conceit of not killing to 
eat but of eating what had been killed without 
their previous participation in the sin. But if 
the colony was a Sivaic one as I feel convinced 
was tho case thei-e can be no difficulty in the 
case. 

The name here given to this first Kaja—that 
is the first who was regularly installed, partakes 


more of a religious than of n lay character. 
Podi-sat is properly limit Ilia Hatwa. 

I cannot find any Malay of thin coast able to 
explain why the name of Kedrin wan given to 
their country. One author a tales it hi ho 
equivalent to /amin tauran or tonm—winch ho 
Hays wok ivppliud, bttdauae tho country hiul boon 
easily obtained. Zaiuiu hoing “ land, country, 
in Pormnn, and tor in Arabic —h mountain, wo 
would Imvo tho inmiutuin region." Torani in 
tho latter language mantis “ wild, desolate" 
which would give 41 tho wild country,'' or ono 
in a state of nature—and cither of these inter¬ 
pretations will apply, sinco it would rather 
soem that tho coast lino at Pulo Srai was not 
then cultivated, tho aboriginal inhabitants 
living some way inland, owing perhaps to its 
having boon not long before that period, an 
island. Kedda “ is in Persian, a place, vault 
&c. and in Arabic “a cup or bowl." Some 
Malays iittirui that, tho name was given subse¬ 
quently to the conversion of their ancestors to 
Islnmisin which is the most probable sup¬ 
position, I think, since I consider Mnhawongen 
n native of India. 

Hut the peoplo of Kedda still call the Kedda 
poak Gunontj Jerai, n corruption of Srai—which 
is tho appellative givon to it l»y the Siamese. 
Cbrai is another inode of spoiling it As tho 
won 1 is written in the Malayan character it 
might bo read Sri, great excellent, superior &c. 
but the natives never pronounco it thus. 



[ Chapter IV. ] 


Then Marong Mahnwaugsa said to his sou 
the Raja—“ My son, should you he blessed 
with children, it will be as well that you send 
a son to tho north north west of Kedda, and 
another to the S. S E. or nearly so, of Kedda, 
and a third to tho E N. E. And do not you, 
my son, leave this country of Kedda, because 
there is a great extent of waste land still re¬ 
maining to he cultivated, and a great deal has 
ulso been left dry by tho sea, and besides, by 
so doing you will make iny name famous 
throughout tho world, as the settler and 
founder of this country." Then the large jar 
was brought on shore from tho Envoy’s ship, 
and it was placed close to the foot of a tree 
named Prokam (1) which was of tho girth of a 
doer net, or gnling aving. The old Raja said 
nothing when the people reported that the jar 
had been thus placed, for lie was busy pre¬ 
paring to go on hoard. Soon after this ho sot 
sail for Ruin, lu going out of the harbour, 
Mahawangsa looked towards the shore and saw 
Pulo Lada, which island had then been annex¬ 
ed to the main land, called afterwards BuJcit 
Jjada, the 1 Hill Lada' also Pulo Jambul, 
boforo an island, but which had also been joined 
to the main shore ; and which afterwards got 
the name of “ Hill Jambul” for it was quite 
in a line with Pulo Srai, which Inst was just 
about being joined to the main land and was 


0 ) (JariK'.a spinamiii, tUeonrliaoalapliraita. Mwsdcn's 

Dictionary p. 158. It w a thorny tree. 
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subsequently named Gunong Jerrei or Chirroi, 
on account of its great height (a). Again to¬ 
wards the N. N. W. was to be seen wlint lookod 
liko a point of a moveable nature (6) nnd 
further seaward Hulo Giryang, which was, not 
long afterwards, attached to the main, bIro then 
callod Qunong Giryang, and Bukit Tunjang. 
[ But tho Rumi Envoys apponr to have forgot¬ 
ten altogether ono of tho objects thoy had bo- 
foro assigned for their mission, tho finding of 
tho prince or Kum.] 

Raja Podisat being thus fairly established in 
his sent of authority in Kodda or Zumin 
Taursn, implicitly followed the dictates of 
prudence, moderation and liberality, in his in¬ 
tercourse with his ministers, aud othor officers, 
and towards the ryots, and the merchants, 
8traugers, and the indigent who resorted to his 
country. In this way his fame for wisdom 
and hospitality was spread abroad, end induced 
numbers to flock to Kedda, which soon became 
more aud more populous. 

After a while another sou was born to the 
Raja, equally ondowed in features and ap¬ 
pearance ns his eMer brother. The royal nurses 
accordingly selected companions for him from 
amongst the children of the msutria, and 
officers of state. Before very long again, lie 
hud another son who wan provided with com¬ 
panions in a similar manner, agreeably to tho 
usago of grout princes. 

A longtime in days and years had m»t elapsed 
after this ovuut, when his highness was prosent- 

(a) Srai io BiuoMe it the neme of the Mum 
religiose or Banian tree of thie pert of the 1'eniusuU. 

( b) Means what has an undulating and floating 
appearance at a distance like liquid mud. 
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6(1 by his queen with a daughter of exceeding 
lovoliness of feature, sweetly elegant, of a light 
yellow complexion and delicately slender. It 
would have boon indeed difficult in those days 
to have found her like. The young princess 
was also provided with attendants, nurses (dry) 
and playmates from amongst the children of 
the men of consequence. After how long an 
interval again of years and months, fcho Raja 
had another son born to liim, who was oqually 
gifted, as bis two elder brothers, with personal 
endowments. It was a great source of delight 
to Malm Podieat to watch these childron at play, 
and to see them daily increasing in stature and 
knit together by mutual affection, and acquir¬ 
ing also all the desired accomplishments of 
mind and of person Hi9 highness when he 
sat in his hall, for the administration of justice, 
aud stato affairs, along with all his officers, 
used to have these four childreu present, that 
they might learn how to govern, and their be¬ 
haviour. prudence and generosity gained them 
the love and applause of all the chiefs and 
people, and the gratitude of the poor. Thoir 
politeness and affability to strangors and mer¬ 
chants secured their esteem and admiration. 
Whon also tho Raja gave audience in stato in 
his palace, those four children would not bo 
absent, but sat dose to their parents in a res¬ 
pectful manner; and conversed with and ad- 
drossod them in pleasing lnnguago. Ju fact 
they would not separate themselves from their 
royal parents. Whon too, tho Raja accom¬ 
panied his sons outside of the fort, ho gave to 
each of them a horse, and a weapon, and made 
them, while at a gallop, tilt at tho stalk of a 
water lily. The plain was lull of people who 
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flocked to see thia exercise of the young princes, 
and their practice also, on horsoback, with the 
bow and arrow. These sports were repented 
every three (lays, and the sons of the ministers 
also joined in them. 

At length these four royal children grew up, 
and it heenme requisite that governments should 
bo provided for them. Accordingly when flm 
Raja was one day sauted in public with his 
ofliceis around him, tho four old imvntris made 
obeisance and said—“ Wo four brothers, may it 
please your highness, are of opinion that it is 
now timo to follow tho injunction of your royal 
father Muiong Mali awftiigsa, by sending your 
children to their respective destinations, 
especially now, because the lands indicated and 
tracts montionod by your fathor are nil i vilrfor- 
nme$, they have no inhabitants, or at least thoy 
havo only scutterod populations and thoy have 
no rulers. Raja Mnrong Malm Podiaut replied 
—“ If this bo tho advico of my brothors I pray 
yon to scud mid collect all tho tribes or families 
of Girgassis, and instruct their Pani/ltulus 
Nang Rnttaniiiu and Pm Chi Sam, and tlioir 
wivoi to come with thorn, as I intend to order 
them to accompany my eldest son, the rest of 
tho escort will he composed of in)' Malays. Tho 
journoy is in a N. N. W. direction and is a long 
one.'' Then Pra Chi Sam and his wife 
having arrived, thoy were thus accosted by 
tho Raja—"Oh chief! you, your wife and 
family nil* to accompany my eldest son—so 
assemble all your people, and then sol Forth in 
search of an eligible country for my son to rido 
over and where ho may erect a fort with a 
ditch ” Pra Chi Sam and his wife and family 
and Nang Sutaman, professed their readiness 
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to go, observing that this country of Kedda is 
confined and not sufficient to contain the in¬ 
creasing numbers of your highnesses people 
tlio Girgassis. But, said Chi Sam, will your 
highness he ploased to inform mo if my son 
Parak will ho retained hero nt Court. The 
Raja told him to toko Parak along with tlio 
party. This Pni Chi Sam was tho son of a. 
Malay and had boon married to Nang Suthuuian 
a Girgnssi, ami thoy hod a son, tho Parak just 
mentioned. The lad was handsome. It hap- 

K nod that a Girgassi punghulu or chief, mimed 
ung Muri, who was the daui/IUer nr a Gir- 
gassi Raja, lmrl then arrived. Nfa was a 
chioflaineaa of tho first rank and conseqnonce 
amongst her tribes. Naug Mori was udvancod 
somewhat in life, for she had both children and 
grand children, and the females had all been 
taken to tlio Raja's palaco, as thoy were vor y 
beautiful, bovtifi all Giri/imi. Now Nang 
Mori was madly in love with this Parak, son of 
the couple Nang Suttaiimn and Phra Chi Sam 
All hnving beun got armed mid ready, tho 
colon}' departed to the N. N. VV. There were 
numbers of horses and elephants along with it, 
and the march was enlivened by Held sports 
and fishing, ami diversified by the various 
objects of interest which tho party encountered, 
but no eligible spot yot presented itself for a 
settlement. At longfh tho party ariivod, after 
two hundred days ami nights travelling, at n 
desirable spot, wharo was a rivulet which 
flowed into the aca. The land was level and 
popujotot Here tho young chief civetod a fort 
mid palace and dug a ditch round all, and be¬ 
came tlio Raja of tho country, and then he sent 
and collected the scattered population of the 
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districts into a narrower compass. He then 
called this large country Siam Lanrhanrj. [It 
requires 12 days for troops to roach Ligor from 
Kedda and 14 days For men inouutod on ele¬ 
phants.] Then tho Uaja of Kedda learned that 
liis son Imd boon settled in the Government of 
that country caUc.il Siam, and that he had 
ordered that those districts which would not 
submit to Siam should bo attacked and destroyed 
by the chief of the Uirgassis Phra Old Sam 
and his men. The obedient districts sent 
their ofheors with gifts, and 0 (ft*rings in token 
of their ullogianco to the country of Siam. [7.] 

NOTES. 

[7) I shall have occasion in tho sequel hero 
to examine narrowly this claim sot up by our 
Kedda annalist that the Kcddn country gavo a 
King to Siam. It is undoubtedly within tho 
scope of possibility, and, if Loubere was correct, 
of probability, for that author remarks, that all 
the Kings of Siam were not of the same race. 
But I have discovered no recorded facts to 
countonanco the supposition, that Mnlmwangsa 
was a progenitor of any king of Siam. I think 
however, that there will be suiOciont uvidcuco 
to show that nn intercourse had begun at an 
early period betwixt Kedda and Siam, and that 
tho former was ouo of the inlets to tlm lower 

E rovincos, at least, of Siam, of tho religions of 
nditt. 

It would soom, aa I have before hintod, from 
tho reply given by the mHutris to their Rida, 
that they know only of two celebrated kingdoms 
within a reasonable distance, namely, Aehin and 
Pegu, yet at this period Java, Monangkabau in 
Sumatra, and tho ancient Singapura, or Johor, 
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the Sabor, it is believed, of Ptolemy, were flour¬ 
ishing. The putting of such a question belied 
the assumption that Keddn tlion corriod on an 
extensive trade with foreign countries. 

The bow hero called rlhachnng was only used 
by Rama and liucldha. 

Rokam is a Malayan name Tor a wild fruit tree, 
the carissu spinnrum or flacourtia cnluphrnstaof 
Marsdon, and the girth of the ono doscribod was 
that of nguling uring or door not, which would 
give a diameter of about three foot. This net 
or trap is shaped and constructed like a purse. 
The hoops are connected by meshes or rattans, 
and when not in use, it folds or closes up just 
as a purse does. Its length is about 0 or 7 i’eet. 
The same trap is employed to catch wild hog, 
nearly the same to carry hogs to market. Tho 
underwood of the forest is cut along a given line, 
and then formed into a bushy fence with 
apertures at intervals, in which the nets avo fast¬ 
ened with tho open end of course inward. Some¬ 
times, especially when hog is the game, these 
nots arc set something in the manner of a mole- 
trap, by bending down a thick brunch of a tree 
to act as a spring. A party of men takes a wide 
circuit, and drives the animals towards tho 
fence, when the latter rush into tho guling uring. 
I have soon a largo pig swung up into tho air 
by this contrivance. 

Gunong Giryang. is the “clopliont rock" of 
modern maps. It rises abruptly out of a low 
marshy plain; and is about :i or 4 miles inland, 
It is u towering mass of apparently primary lime¬ 
stone, and tlm sbolls ombedded in a ferruginous 
breccia found in itR numerous caves, proclaim it 
to have boon an island ns described by our 
author. Within my own experience, or tho last 
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twenty years, tlie sen has in Rome place on 
the coast of Province Wollosloy, about 
40 miles further south, receded from 5 
to about 100 yards in some places, while the 
land has lost as much in others. The word 
“populous" as employ oil by our author conveys 
no dollnite idea of the population of Kodtlu at 
the period. Looking at the Ural area actually, 
by his account, occupied by the mere colony. 
I would be inclined not to rate it in Kaja 
Podisat's time in the beginning of bis reign, 
beyond 1,000 souls at the utmost, nxclitsine n[ 
the aboriginal inhabitantr, or GirgasM. There 
seems to bo a littlo too much or adaptation in 
the number of children assigned to Raja Podi- 
sat, as it just meets the number desired by bis 
father Marong Mahawungsa. 'Phis supposition 
is based on that of the colonists having consist¬ 
ed of the passengers of one ship only, and as 
the Girgassi chiefs asserted that the populous, 
or ovorpopulnus state of Kcdda arose from the 
increase oF their tribes, not oi foreigners. 

If tho description wo here find oF the atten¬ 
tion paid by the Kcdda Rajahs to the education 
of their children bo correct, it will forcibly 
contrast with the culpable ami apalhelical in¬ 
difference exhibited by most of the Malayan 
Raj us of the present day', for their sons receive 
little oi no education befitting their station, hut 
only such as to rendor thorn piratical abroad, 
and crnol anil oppressive to their subjects at 
home. There is however one part of education 
which is never neglected, a scrupulous attention 
to the rules of politeness, which in after lifo too 
frequently merges in to a morbid sensitiveness, 
alike afraid or giving offence by speech, arid- 
ready to take offence at every fancied slight. 
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It is a cloak too amongst tho unprincipled 
portion of the Malaya to treachery and revenge. 

Thorois now no predominant Malayan power. 
Wore the shattered fragments of the original 
dynasties to he left to themselves, without tho 
chookh of tho Dutoh on the one hund, and the 
Britiah on tho othor, a dreadful aceno of 
anarchy would ensue. Whorovor a now settle¬ 
ment is formed a fort and ditch and a palaco 
are the three things Hrst attended to. Tho 
(jirgussi wore governed by a woman, and tho 
chiuftnincK*, Nang Suttauian, came it. appears 
from a ilislunve, so that it is to be supposed 
that Kodda was not the sent of her authority, 
but where that was does not uppoar. Tho 
horses alludod to may have boon got from either 
Achin or Pegu, the latter is tho most probablo 
supposition, the Sumatran ponios being too 
small For warlike evolutions. But this conti¬ 
nent southward of Ava has never been udapled 
to cavalry. The distance allowed by our author 
from Kodda to Siam Lanchang is 200 days, and 
this would bo more than suflieient for a journoy 
to the present capital or Siam. Tho sea how- 
over directly to the eastward of Kodda cau bo 
reached in 7 or 8 days. Tho direction could 
not havo boon diroetly to tho N. N. W. This 
must bo a mistake as it would lead to the Bay 
of Bengal. It is stated that sovoral districts 
would not submit to the Kingdom of Siam 
almost inferring that tho country was not a 
now one us bore attoinptod to be shewn. 

We now find our author mentioning Malays 
as forming a part of Raja Podisat's subjects. 
Thus there must have been a population con¬ 
sisting of three distinct races, the Girgassis, or 
aborigines, the Colonists, and the Malays. 
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The subject of tho origiu or tlie Malayan race 
is still beset with difficulties. Wo are made 
aware by the writings of Sir S. Ratflles and 
others as well as by native authorities, that 
MeimngkubftU is Sumatra was a very early and 
elder seat of Malayan power. Tho etymology 
b^* tho Malayx of Monangkabau, as quoted by 
Sir S. Ruffles il,) of the name Malaya is 
rather fancied A chief named Sauria Goding 
had proceeded on an expedition to Sumatra. 
Two of hia people (doubtless with followers) 
Patisi Batong and Kui Tamongong lied to Men- 
angkahan and in time established a new govern¬ 
ment. .\s they had been wood cutters, the 
nation was called Malaya from Mala , to bring 
or fetch, and uyi wood. But neither of thoso 
words are as far I can leavn now used in such a 
sense l»y the Malays, nor are the)' to be found 
so applied in Marsden’s Dictionary. ‘I his lust 
reason however would not alone hold good, 
because there is a large number of Malayan 
words not included in it, and some may have 
become obsolete. But are we to suppose that 
tho Malayan race was indigenous to the Penin¬ 
sula? Some writers have imagined that they 
came from the north, or from tho vicinity of 
Tartar)* That various tribes have been succes¬ 
sively thrust southward from that quarter by 
the pressure |ierhaps of population, partly 
admits of proof. Tho Malayan features cor- 
taiuly more resemble those of the Indo-Chinese 
generally considered, than they do thoso of any 
other nation. But there is an .impediment say 
some to this argument for similarity of origin, 
in the very marked distinction which oxists 


(1) Memoirs p. 435. 
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between the structure of the Malayan language 
as it now exists and the whole of the Indo- 
Chinese dialects. The first is polysyllabic, the 
latter arc monosyllabic in most instances, and 
in the rest having the monosyllabic structure 
even while admitting some polysyllables. Mars- 
den noticed that one language once prevailed 
from Madagascar to the Archipelago. Doos 
the language of the Former now bear any alfi- 
nity to tho MalayuP Hut this would tend 
rather to prove that tho race travelled west. 
They reached tho Capo of Good Hopo too. Sir 
8. Radios remarked that tho Javanese say that 
they navigated in Connor times to Madagascar. 
And it is stated in the Ceylonose Muhawanso 
that Ceylon was invaded by an army of Javako 
or Javanese. Tho Javanese visit to Madagas¬ 
car took place Mr. Craw Curd supposes or says 
before tho Hindoos or Arabs reaohed Java— 
which would have thus boon at least 75 A D. 

Thor© is a considerable diversity of colour 
amongst bho Malays of tho present day, owing 
to iutormixturo with foreign races. But on this 
point I suspect that tho original typo not only of 
the Malays but or the Indo-Chinese in general 
once approximated much closer to tho colour of 
tho Chinese than it now docs. I have invari¬ 
ably found that tho more secluded any or these 
tribes lived the fairer wore their complexions. 

I observed this particularly amongst the jungle 
Kariana of Martaban provinco, and one of the 
wild or aboriginal tribes of bho Malacca Peuin- 
sula in tho heart of Perak. I oxcopt of course 
tho woolly haired races. The colour of those 
Perak Samang, as they are called, whom I saw, 
was much fairer than that of the Malays around 
them, being nearly that of the southern Chinese 
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for those of the north aro as fair ns auiuy 
Europeans. The partiality of nil of the Malayan 
tribes leans strongly towards fairness of skin, 
whereas the African who never perhaps was 
fairer than lie is now, dooms blackness, perfec¬ 
tion. 

"White ami yellow " mixed is the favourite 
expression which Malayan writers, amongst 
whom is our author, employ when describing 
fomalo beauty. 

Then* is a curious passage in Sajura Malayn 
’or Malayan Annals which might tend to induce 
a belief that, there were triboa of the orU/inul 
Malay race on the Malacca const when the 
colony of, in this case, foreiyn Malays, readied 
it. 

"Sultan Mudliafor Shah, of Malacca, ordered 
" the Bandaliora Paduka Baja to drive the 
11 Siamese out of the country (they had invaded 
" it) and lie directed Sri Vya Al di Raja with 
'• the rest of the Imlnhalangs and champions to 
" accompany the Bindahnra. This Sri Vija Al 
" di Raja was a native Malay and named origin- 
" ally Tuan Humwi” [Humza it may bo observod 
is tho famous sacred gooso of India] " and ho 
derived hi« origin from the cows "vomit.” fl) 
This last remark linn also reforonco to Hindu 
superstitions. Tho word in the original work, 
at least in my copy of it, is Asl, which means 
root, origin, source, which arc still stronger ex¬ 
pressions than the one Leyden has here used, 
But the author may have only meant that 
ho was an unconverted Malay. 

It would seem that tho Malays at first occu¬ 
pied the East Coast of the Peninsula along tho 


* 


(1) Mai. An. Leyden. C. XIII. p. ]30. 



gulf of Siam from Sangora or Singhora inclu¬ 
sive to Point Romania or Ujong Tannah Malayu. 
But they were overrun by, and their countries 
were brought from time to time, under 
the sway of the Siamese. When this rule 
to the south oF Siam Proper began is not cer¬ 
tain, but if nny credit be due to the Malayan 
annals, it must have been long before the settle¬ 
ment of ths ancient Singapura. 



Chapter V. 


Raja Morong Moha Podisat gavo orders very 
soon after this object of settling his son had 
been gained, that his four ministers should 
collect a body of armed men, horses and 
elephants, with every requisite for another 
expedition. So when all had been prepared, 
bia second son departed with it, journeying to¬ 
wards the S. S. E. of Kedda, in scorch of a 
place to form a settlement and to build a fort 
and palace with the usual defences ; and being 
accompanied by ministers and other state 
officers, ryots and followers. The expedition 
passed through the deep forests, and over hills, 
passing the time in all kinds of amusement and 
sports of the field, and when it reached a deep 

E ond or pool the people stopped to fish. At 
ingth the colony reached a large river which 
descended to the sea. 

Again it came to a water course and lake, 
which surrounded a row of three or four Islands. 
The young prince was charmed with the aspect 
of these Islands. He therefore took a polished 
silver arrow, and adjusting it to his bow called 
Indrasakti, thus addressed it:— 11 speed and fly 
thou away towards those three or four Islands 
and there descend—and wherever you now 
reach tho ground there I will form my settle¬ 
ment and build my fort.” The silver arrow 
aped aloft with a sound like that made by the 
wiDgs of the humming beetle and fell npon one 
of the Islands—therefore the prince called tho 
Island Indrasakti. Here on that spot the Raja 


built a fort and surrounded it with a ditch, 
and then erected his palace. He had all the 
inhabitants and people too, who were dispersed 
and scattered about, collected. Thus having 
got into his palace with all his people about 
him, he found that the new country was 
established, he then called it Nigri Perak or 
the Perak or Silver county—after that silver- 
pointed arrrow. So the country continued set¬ 
tled and flourishing under the just and wise sway 
of the new Raja. [8] 

When Marong Maha Podisat heard of this 
fortunate result of the expedition, he said to 
his four old mantris—“ My brothers I beg you 
to get ready the supernaturally gifted elephant 
named Lola Johari, which our father Marong 
Mahawangsa used to ride. Let it be provided 
with a royal Sukhtikurjaan or howdah having 
a canopy and hangings because I desire to raise 
my daughter to the dignity of a Raja and to 
settle her in a government. Do you my four 
brothers accompany her to her destination; 
and take charge of her and the expedition, and 
when the undertaking shall have been accom¬ 
plished, then do you four return here to me, 
leaving the elephant Kamala Jauhari to attend 
its mistress, because it will be able to give me 
always speedy accounts of her the princess my 
daughter.” Accordingly all was quickly got 
ready, and the princess having been seated on 
her elephant Kamala Jauhari, the Raja put into 
her hand a charmed kris called Lela Masani 
which was originally willed as an heir loom, 
He likewise said to the elephant. “ If thy 
mistress shall become a Raja, do not thou dis¬ 
continue going backwards and forwards betwixt 
her settlement and Kedda, to keep me informed 
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of all that happens to her.” Then Jauhari made 
olwinance, and set off duo East followed by all 
the ministers and other state officers, who were 
appointed to escort her. They soon entered 
upou a wild, woody tract, covered with primeval 
forest, of great extent and unfrequented ; — then 
having quitted that broad level country the 
elephant led the expedition over hills and 
mountains. When the colony had approached 
near to the sea there, and hail arrived at a 
large river which emptied itself into the sea, 
the elephant Jauhari halted, for the place was 
level. Hero was erected a palaco and a fort 
defended by a ditch, and the chiefs aud |>eople 
having effected this, the Queeu examinod tho 
buildings, and then seating herself on her 
throne received tho homage of her subjects. 
Now all those who thus presented themselves 
before her highness, were quite astonished at 
her state, aud the power conferred upon her by 
the ) 08 se 8 sion of the enchanted kris and the 
elephant Lola Jauhari. 

Thus from month to month and from year to 
year, tho population of tho place increased. 
The four ministers finding all in such a fair 
train craved leave to return to Kcdda and 
asked also her highness to favour them with 
tho name of the new settlement. The fomalo 
Raja approved to their desire to return, and 
told them that they should acquaint her royal 
father that the country had been named Patani , 
because or on account of the kris Ula 
mussani (a) 

Thus the Raja of Kedda Marong Maha Podi- 
sat happily accomplished his desire to settle his 
children in separate Governments, yet grief as- 

(a) The eequiter here U quite obecure. 
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sailed hia mind, when he reflected on the 
solitary condition of his remaining son for ho 
had no other child, than this youngest before 
mentioned, and moreover ho was getiing aged, 
and because (owing to so many drains upon it,) 
the population of Kodda had become scanty. 
In order therefore to dispel his melancholy ho 
spent most of his lime in hunting animnls of 
the forest and netting birds, and allowed his 
son to carry on the Government with the aid of 
the ministers and principal state officers. [9] 

NOTES. 

[8] The Malayan Rajas are generally at¬ 
tached to field sports. The Krean is the only 
large river botwixt Kcdda and Perak. But I 
am not awaro of any lako enclosing islands in 
that direction. It may possibly allude to the 
Dinding islands close to the mouth of the Perak 
river, or to some tract near or at Brnas river. 
Perak is admitted by tho Chronicle to have been 
at thin period well peopled, and if tho Malayan 
annals aro to be trustod it was so at a very early 
period. In these it is stated that Manjong or 
Perak was a great country, and gave to Acheh 
or Achin its first King who was named Polong, 
(1) but Acheh receivod from Champa a King of 
the same name, which creates a doubt here as 
to tho identity of this last Polong. In the 
Achinese annals (Malayan) we find that Sultan 
Munsurshah the Raja of Perak was raised to the 
throne of Achin in A. M. 985 or A. D. 1607 
Marsden gives the date at 1567, but does not I 
believe quote any authority. Bruas on a river 
of that name seems to have boon the capital. 
The people arevery illiterate and I could not, 

11) Malayan Annala C. VIII. 2 Phraya Turin, i* a 
high officer of the Siameae Artny. 
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when there, get from either the Raja or his sub¬ 
jects any account either ora! or written of the 
ancient state of their country. In the Malayan 
annals however we find that the celebrated Raja 
Suran or Surin of Amdan Nagara or Bijanuggur 
in the Peninsula of India (2) when he invaded 
the Malayan Peninsula, arrived first at Gunga 
Nagara in Perak. If Kedda had then existed 
he, supposing that the prominent features of 
the narrative are correct, would most likely 
havo conquered it first. The Raja of Gunga 
Nagara had his fort on a hill, steep in front, 
but of easy access in the rear and situated on 
the Dinding river, now perhaps the Perak river, 
although the country is very level until we as¬ 
cend far up the river. The Raja was named 
Gungi Shah Juana. I may observe here that 
Malayan Rajas from the earliest times of their 
intercourse with the west have used and now 
use indiscriminately both Indian and Persian 
titles. The invader attacked this fort, and it 
seems that no fire-arms \. ere employed, bows, 
arrows, swords and spears only being mention¬ 
ed- It is not stated by what route this Army 
of Suran came, but it must have been by sou. 
Manjong is another name given to Perak, or 
part of it, in these annals, but neither it nor 
Gunga Nagara, literally the country of Ganges, 
are terms now in use. 

[9] Palani .—This country comprises a con¬ 
siderable area. Its population it is believed 
has been greatly reduced during the last century, 
and does not now exceed a tithe of what it 
once was. It was anciently one of the most 
populous principalities on the Peninsula. The 
Malayan annals shew that Patani was conquered 




(2) A Siamese title. 
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by Siam during tho reign of Sultan Mahomed 
in about A. D. But it mast have been so long 
before. Floris observes that is was " formerly 
govorned by Queens ” thus corroborating tho 
Marong Mahawangsa, and “ that it was con¬ 
quered by Raja Api, the black or Fire King of 
Siam about A. D. 1603.” I suspect that this 
Black Princo must have boon a foroignor, 
perhaps an Indian Api is a Malayan word 
meaning fire. But tho Siamese had conquered 
it, and that perhaps lor tho first tirao as the 
eamo annals inform us, by Chao Sri Bangsu, a 
son of the Emperor of Siam, about tho latter part 
of tho fourteenth century. Its Knja, Sulimau, 
was on this occasion expelled. His town and 
fort were called Kota Malogei, viz., “ fort and 
palace ” Hamilton says that Patani paid tribute 
to Siam in 1703 A. D. but was under Johor. 
IftheKedda annals be correct, the country was 
first settled under a Queen. At the period of 
tho lost named conquest, the ruler of Ligor was 
Maha Raja Dova Sura. But rebellions have 
been frequent since that time, one having hap¬ 
pened so late as 1830-31, although like the 
preceding ones is was quite unsuccessful. On 
this last occasion, as well as in tho rebellion of 
1780, tho Siamese employed a largo body of 
Koddu troops, and this, too, while tho outbreak 
against them by tho Malays of that province 
had been but barely suppressed, thus ovincing 
the groat superiority which tho Siaincso possess 
ovor tho Malays in fact, decision, method and 
combination. 

One of tho Rajas of Johoro according to 
Patanose tradition, for I huvo not yot obtained 
any connected writton history of Patani, married 
the last Queen of Patani, Phra Chu, the nuptials 
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having been colcbrated at the latter place with 
great pomp. Previous to this event Patani had 
been divided into forty-three mukims or 
divisions including Calantan and Tringanu, and 
its two chief porta were Qualln Patani ami 
Qualla Bukkah. But the Johor Raja had obtain¬ 
ed the district of Tringanu for one of his favourito 
courtiors, thus reducing the number to 42. 
The capital was then called Kota Kiddei tho 
"mart fort.' 1 

Soon after this alliance the Johor Uaju fell in 
love with Dang Frat, the beautiful daughter of 
one of the Patani chiefs, who became his mis¬ 
tress, and in time acquired such an ascendancy 
over him, that he neglected Phra Chu, who 
accordingly nursed in her bosom tho serpent of 
jealousy. •* To exhibit her inlluenco she got 
" the Raja to order to be made for her a golden 
“ chaping, or fig leaf (anglice) of a cubit 
“ breadth, and weighing five catties, or 6<j lbs. 
“ which surprised the goldsmith, and would 
“ have convulsed tho courtiers witli laughter 
“ when she wore it at her waist, had they not 
" suppressed it for fear of the Raja, for sho ap- 
“ pcared like one outrageously enceinte." The 
Raja built a fort and a pnlnce for Dang Frat 
giving it the name of Kota Bharu. or “the now 
fort," which event distressed the people and 
gave rise to several satirical poetical effusions 
in the country of Kcdda. One tiny his highness 
deigned to recollect his neglected wife, and 
went to pay her a visit, but on his approach ho 
was mot by messengers sent by the indignant 
lady forbidding his advance, and directing him 
forthwith to evacuate the country. The Raja 
perceived that he bad no means of resistance so 
he sailed for Johor. Phra Chu after having 


* 
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bestowed her unmarried maids of honour in mar¬ 
riage on her chiefs continued to reign alone for 
ten years, until her death. When this happen¬ 
ed the chiefs constituted an oligarchy and the 
old fort was demolished in order to obliterate 
all remembrance of royalty, and to prevent any 
one being tempted to assume the supremo 
power. 

This oligarchy divided amongst them the 
forty-two districts and all the property of tho 
late government, and the chief who had held 
tho highest rank under Phra Chu was allowed 
to retain tho title of Dattu. These chiefs were 
all individually independent, but they con¬ 
federated for mutual defence. So the people 
only exchanged, a perhaps, maXriarchal govern¬ 
ment mildly administered, for a knot of petty 
despots. In those days Patani had a population 
it is said of 150,000 males, from 16 to 60 years 
of age. It is still populous and sends its hun¬ 
dreds to the Haj every year. The Patani 
mountains, dividing it from Kedda and Ferak, 
have rather a grand appearance when seen 
from Penang. They arc, where most elevated, 
I should suppose from four to live thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. I passed there 
in 1836 when proceeding to inspect tho Patani 
tin mines, which last yield pretty abundant 
supplies of that metal. Patani is fertile in rice; 
and cattle are supplied by it to Penang. These 
animals are compactly built, and have moderate¬ 
ly sized humps. 

The Patanese appear to be a mixed race. 
They seem to be more industrious than the 
Malays around them. Their religion is Islamism, 
and there are more hajis amongst them than 
are perhaps to be found amongst an equal nurn- 
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bcr of Malays anywhere else. The intending 
hajis generally cross the hills, and embark for 
Arabia in some Arab vessel at Penang. The 
Pataneso are not wanting in courage. The 
products of their country are gold, tin, grain, 
can lam urns of inferior quality to those of 
Malabar, salt, buffalo and horned cnttlo, popper, 
saltpetre and wax. 

This provinco of lower Siam is now divided 
into six mukims only of the first class, and ono 
of the second does. The English established a 
factory heroin 1610, but abandoned it in 1623. 

A Buddhist priest of Siam gave mo the 
following short recital which confirms the ac¬ 
count of a princess having gone from Kodda to 
Patuni: 

11 Six men fled from Chinn and Bottled at 
" Patani Thoy must have been people of groat 
" consequence becauso the Emperor tried to 
" soouro them but failed. After thoy had tied 
*• from Patani to Siam, Phra Chan Ko Lai. a 
" son of the Emperor of Siam Chao Chi wit (1) 
" wont to reside at Patani contrary to his father’s 
“ wishes. Thore was ut this period a princess of 
11 Srai or ICedda who came to Patani or Toni, as 
“ it was also thou called, and oftorod to 
*' marry this son of Chao Chiwit if ho would 
“ seize the capital of Siam. This ho ro- 
4 * fused it appears, doubtless bocatiso ho 
11 had not the means, nnd tho lady forfch- 
" witli oxpellod him from PaUmi, nnd took 
11 the Government in her own hands, .but 
11 the Emperor of Siam afterwards regained chat 
11 proviuce and appointed district governor to 
“ rule it.” 

Owing to this custom of allowing women to 




(11 A more title, viz., " Lord ot Life.’, 




wield the reins of empire, and whioh seems to 
have been pretty widely extended, we might 
be induced to attribute a considerable degree of 
refinement to the people whom they ruled. But 
it is to be suspected that this refinement did 
not go deeply into sooiety, and that the real 
power was generally exercised by ministers, if 
not usurped by them. Whorevor Islamisin was 
introduced those fomalos ceased to reign, and 
wore excluded from succession. At this day 
Indo-Chinese females enjoy more porsonal 
liberty arid enter more directly and keonly into 
the hustle of life than do thoso of India. So I 
huvo noted to be the case in Pegu, in Burmah, 
and amongst the Siamese. In Siam tho lady of 
a governor of a provinco is not debar¬ 
red from acting officially for him during his 
temporary absence. Another Siamese, a priest, 
informod me that l’lua Chan Ko Lai, tho Ron of 
Chao Chiwit, King of Siam (a) wont to Tnni, 
or Patani, to drive oft'some Chinese. It hap¬ 
pened that a Princoss of Srni or Sai had arrived 
there lrom that country, who promised to marry 
him provided he would soizo on tho throne of 
Siam. But finding him rather disposed to re¬ 
main master of Patani, sho|had him killed and 
roignod herself. Tho Emperor of Siam how- 
ovor reduced the country afterwards, and hav¬ 
ing apportioned it amongst certain chiefs made 
them tributaries, [which mode of ruling is in 
practise at this day.] 

Alphonso de Soza reduced Pataui town to 
ashes in A. D. 1527. The above two recitals 
however come to confirm the account of our 
Kedda historian, for the Marong Mnhnwangso 

(A) Chau Chiwit 41 tho Lord ol Life," it appliod to erory 
King of Siam. 




was not known to the Siamese, being in the 
Malayan language and preserved in the private 
repositories of the Rajas of Kedda • It was 
discovered by the Raja of Ligor when he last 
took that province into his own hnoda, and it 
is said he destroyed it whon told that a king of 
Siam had his origin there. 


Other copies must exist. We have one.—E d. 



Chapter VI. 


A long period had not elapsed when Raja 
Marong Podisat fell ill and died—and was laid 
according to the usage towards the remains of 
dcceasod princes of consequence and power. 
Tho young prince and all his court were plunged 
in grief, and the sad tidings were communicated 
by lottors to tho two brothers and tho sister of 
tho former. Then all the ministers and warriors 
of rank assembled to consult as tn what should 
bo tho young Raja's title. Tho prince dotor- 
mined it should bo Raja Sri Mabawangsa of 
Kodda. • 

This Raja hocamo tired of living at tho fort 
of Lankasuka bocanso it was now far from the 
Nf.a. Then he directed his four ministers to 
colloct lime and shells in order to make a fort 
and ditch, further down, boenuso that river 
( or the river ) was broad, full and deep, and 
had an impetuous current. The Sri Maha Raja 
Wangsa, did not fail to go in person to look 
out for a fit spot for a new station—and as a 
preliminary arrangement ho constructed a tem¬ 
porary small palace at a spot named Srokam. 
At this time the Raja had born to him a son by 
the daughter of a Malayan Raja [uo name.] 
Not long after this time a letter arrived from 
tho Raja’s oldor brother from Siam. It was 
accompanied by a great many splendid and 
costly gift9. It conveyed the intelligence that 


* It may bo here remarked that the Raja* took. And I 
believe are now allowed to take, and Malayan titlo they 
choose—thi* conferring no degree of authority upon them 
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the Raja’s elder brother, the Raja of the 
country of Siam, had got a son, who was very 
handsome and tall of stature, and that he was 
seven years of age. Sri Mahawangsa was de¬ 
lighted to see all the gifts which arrived along 
with the Jotter, and he was only at a loss to 
send an adequate return. 

When the gifts and goods had boon deposited 
in the palace, the Raja feasted the ambassadors; 
giving them abundance to cat and drink, and 
appointed a pleasant residence for them. 

One day when Sri Mahawangsa was holding 
his Court amidst his ministers and officers of 
state, he addressed the four ministers, request¬ 
ing them to assemble all the gold and silver¬ 
smiths, the iron-smiths and the carpenters of 
the place. These artificers presented themselves 
before the prince and received his orders. But 
it was very difficult to please his highness, so 
that it took several years before the present 
could be got ready. He even for a while de¬ 
layed the building of his fort. There was at 
length prepared a golden tree, having golden 
flowers, and also one of silver with silver flowers. 
There were besides, a double pointed and barbed 
[a] spear adorned with red gold and ferruled 
with silver,—a spear with a sharp slender point 
adorned with gold and silver, and a spoar called 
“ the flowered spear" embossed with gold and 
silver, and weapons and spears and shields 
completo for warriors. 

These were all approved of by his highness, 
and ordered to be sent for the amusement of 
his nephew, the 9on of the Raja of Siam, and 
in order that the name of the donor should be 
exalted for the future. The gifts were given in 


[o] A barbed «pear. 



charge to a mantri, with a train of ono hundred 
men besides the Siamese envoys, and honorary 
dresses wore bestowed on tho whole The Raja 
further instructed the envoys to convey to his 
elder brother his request, that should he have 
other children, he should not fail to apprize 
him of it, nnd that if he himself should happen 
to ho dead, tho custom should he kept up as 
regards his descendants, us ovidonce of mutual 
fraternal affection. Then all the ministers and 
envoys who were about to sot out, made 
respectful obeisanco and promised faithfully to 
ropoat his highness' words to his brothor tho 
Raja of Siam. So tho party sot out for the 
country of Siam and some timo after roochotl it. 
It happened that the Raja there was soated in a 
large assombly of his courtiers and state oflicors, 
and tho young princo was also present to wit¬ 
ness tho opening of the presents transmitted 
from Keddu. Tho Raja was vory much ploascd 
with all of those, and at the playthings which 
his brothor had sont for his nephew tho young 
prince. Then turning to tho envoys who had 
brought those, and tho gold and silver flowers, 
he inquired rospocting the welfare of his brother, 
and Kedda, and if the population of his country 
was largo or othorwiso. The envoys replied in 
the manner directed by their master. Tho 
Raja of Siam was exceedingly pleased with 
their replies, and laughed and smiled at the 
news. Ho thon directed honorary dresses to 
be givon to the envoys and mantris, and direct¬ 
ed also that they should be hospitably entertained. 
Tho objects of the mission having thus been 
accomplished, the Raja of Siam sont for tho 
Kedda (envoys) ministers and told them to 
say to their master— “ If I should have a son, 
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or if my brother should have one, let the 
present custom of sending gifts be observed. 
Let onr brother make in such an event, similar 
gold and silver flowers with those now trans¬ 
mitted, and forward them to us, because our 
son has been quite overjoyed at boholdiug such, 
and thej’ will he capital playthings for him 
Since iny sou saw these beautiful objects, and 
cast his eyes on the arms and appurtonnucon, 
ho has felt uo desire to return to or enter the 
palace.’’ " Your highness’ instructions shall ho 
fully and respectfully complied with, replied 
the Kedda envoys, but vour servants wish to 
represent that it is possiblo, for who can apeak 
to the contrary, that Kedda and it.s Raja may 
at some future period be involved in difficulties. 
In such an event where can confidence be 
reposed ?—and from whence can succour bo 
looked for, but in, end from your highness?” 
To this the llaja of the country of Siam replied 
—“ IF any such event should happen to my 
brother or the country of Kedda, I will con¬ 
sider it ns happeuing to myself. Day and 
night 1 will reflect on this; that whatever is 
injurious to Kedda is also so to Siam, aud that 
as their interests arc identical, mutual amity will 
exiBt for the future betwixt the two countries.” 
So the envoys returned to Kedda. 

The Raja of Kedda, Sri Mahawangsa, was 
very much gratified by the report of his envoys 
on their return, and with the flattering speeches 
and letter of his brother, and he was greatly 
pleased with the gifts, goods and articles of 
dress brought for him. 

Id this manner the Raja of Kedda continued 
to govern his country—and he busied himself 
about the building of his fort and palace, 
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collecting limo and shells for tho masonry work. 
Ho also sent gifts to his brother of Perak, and 
to his sister in Patani, find acquainted thorn 
that their older brother the Raja of Siam had 
also got a son, for whom a suitablo alliance by 
murriago was desirable, as ho was old enough 
to become settled in life. [10] 

There was in the pulaco of Sri Mnhawongsa a 
girl who, as before inentionod, was a grand 
chilli of tho Girgnssi Nang Mori, tho panghulu 
or chiof, and Raja over tho tribe and forcos of 
tho Girgassi. This girl, it will bo remembered, 
was exceedingly graceful and beautiful, and had 
a light yellow complexion, and that on account 
of these gifts of pevson she had been detained 
in Kedda when Nang Meri escorted the Raja of 
Siam to his destination. Now it so happened, 
although unexpectedly, that the young prince, 
the son of the Raja, became enamoured of this 
girl, and wished to marry her. The Raja tried 
all he could to provont the match, saying to his 
son that the girl belonged to a totally distinct 
tribe, and that no one could toll what might be 
the result, for observed his highness, "tho 
children of such a marriago may inhorit the 
propensities, and sousual dosires of the Oirgansi 
race, and thus eat flesh without cooking it." 
But tho princo was deaf to all remonstrances, 
and married tho girl ngaiust his father’s will 
This disobedience of tho prince so preyed upon 
tho mind of the Rjija, Sri Mahawangsa, that ho 
siokened and departed, [ i. o. died ] or vanished, 
and was laid by his son, and ministers, and 
officers of state, with the solemnities bofitting 
the obsequios of great Rajas. So the prince 
assumed the reins of Government, and ruled 
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Kedda, following in the steps of his deceased 
royal father. 

About this time some one came unexpectedly 
[ to the Raja ] and gave information that there 
was downwards or seawards a small stream 
called Sungoi Mas, which communicatod with 
tho seu; where the land and situation wore 
both excellent. His highness wont to oxamino 
tho spot and approved of it, for the site of a 
Tort and residence, and he and his chiefs passed 
up and down with this intention. Now it hap- 

C oned at this period that his highness had a son 
y his princoss, tho grandchild of tho Girgassi, 
The child was of an uncommon size to tho 
boholders. His highness wac dolightod, and 
after appointing tho necessary attendants from 
amongst tho families of Ins chiefs, ho named 
his son Raja Maha Prit Dwrya ; and after¬ 
wards brought him up agrocably to the usagos 
of groat Rajas towards their children. This 
young prince from month to mouth, and from 
yoar to yoar, increased in staturo. Now tho 
Raja was still bent on erecting the fort and 
palnco at Sungoi Mas. [11] 

NOTES. 

[10] We are here informed by our annalist 
that Raja Marong Podisat wus laid or buried. 
Although, us I shall havo occasion hcroaftor to 
show, tho pooplo of Kedda woro at this period 
worshippers both of Buddha and of Siva, it 
must still appear that cromation was not prac¬ 
tised. The word sinvpam, or to lay,is the word 
used by Malays when describing the burial of 
men of high rank. Within what were onco tho 
precincts of the Hindu temples, I have indeed 
found indubitable marks of the practice of 
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burning the dead, but I apprehend that these 
were the ashes of priests and persons who bad 
come from India to settle, or zealous native 
followers of the priests. I was fortunate enough 
to find during one of my excursions near 
Qunong Jerrai, several ruins of ancient tombs 
whore bodies were interred, and from the size 
and materials of these tombs, of which the 
ruins wore sufficient to enable me to form n 
judgment, I conclude they may be the mauso¬ 
leums of some of the Rajas named by our an¬ 
nalist, especially as the sites correspond very 
closely with those he describes, and were erect¬ 
ed in the vicinity of temples now in ruin. 
These tombs had been built so close to Sivaic 
temples that they must have been erected before 
the introduction of Islamism. The Malays who 
were along with me expressed iheir opinion, 
founded on certain anatomical appearances 
which 1 cannot at present describe, that the 
occupants of these tombs were not of the 
Malayan raco, but were most likely k lings. 

Tho Rajas of Kedda soein to have been givon 
to locomotion. Almost every reign was follow¬ 
ed by n change in the seat of government. This 
will help to account for tho want of solidity in 
their forts. These, if we may judge from the 
oxisting ruins, were generally of mud—and 
where bricks and stones were used, those were 
built up without any other cement than a 
tenacious clay. The means of the first Rajas, 
the earlier ones at least, wore doubtless rathor 
scanty; and all their superfluous money appears 
to have been lavished on religious edifices— 
which last, in so far as I have been ablo to trace 
them, were of a simple form, and of moderate 
size, with hardly any sculpture to render them 
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imposing, We have preparations for burning 
sholls for lime frequently noticed—but I have 
not found any lime in any of the ruins which I 
have oxcavutorl, comprising all that wore of uny 
note. Coral shells are the chiof nmtorinls from 
which liino is now mmlo in Kndda and Ponang 
Tor architectural purposes, although limesLono 
abounds at no great, distance—mounds of shells 
woro found by ine near these sites—hut pro¬ 
bably it was found too expensive to use brick 
and mortar. Tho Rajas, it should scorn, e/lbctod 
their purposos in those times, as they now do, 
by forced labour. No subject dared then nor 
can he now venture to raise n stone cditico in 
Kodda. Thus the ruins of the largest town 
would consist enfciroly of those of religious 
buildings—and perhaps a very few public ones. 

Tho first move is noticed ns having been 
made down the river ( near the Muda) from 
Lankasuka—leaving us to infor that the latter 
and original site could not have boon far from 
that river. 11 Lankasuka was at some distauco 
from the sea" meaning by the course of tho 
river—because in a diroct lino it must have been 
close to tho «oa—unless a previous removal of 
tho capital under the former namo had takon 
placo. But such is not statod to have boon 
tho cose. 

Tho rivor is described also as being very tor¬ 
tuous, and as having high banks, features ap¬ 
pertaining to it at tho proaont day. Owing to 
tho last peculiarity the country is subject to in¬ 
undations, the slope being from tho banka. 

Traces of tho wall of tho fort of Srokam still 
exist, shewing that it was partly erected with 
tho laterite found close at hand, and lining the 
north bank of tho river. 



The mention of drink in the feasts shews 
that fermented liquor or ardent spirits formed a 
part of them. In respect to artificers, enough 
has been found by me to evince a fair degree of 
proficiency in the working up of iron. The 
articles composed of othor metals, chiefly bronze, 
appoar to me to have been manufactured in 
India—and perhaps some of them by Siamese. 

The annalist tries to substitute the words 
“ playthings " instead of tributary gifts ; in 
order to get rid of an unpleasant conviction ; 
for gold and silvor flowers are at the present 
day the accustomed marks of vassalage and sub¬ 
jection, which the court of Siam exacts from its 
distant provinces. The value of these i9 vejy 
indefinite. It may range from three thousand 
to ten thousand dollars. 

There were no reciprocal gifts between the 
Raja of Kodda and liis sou and daughter, res¬ 
pectively of Perak and Pnfcani—because, as we 
may infor, he had no necessity for appeasing 
them. 

There is no mention either, of the decoase of 
the three heads of the colonies thus sent Forth. 

[11] Young Malayan princes emancipate 
themselves at an early age from parental 
authority, paying however at the same time a 
due respect to their parents. They are general¬ 
ly reckless spendthrifts. Indeed in these days 
of the decline of the Malayan power, it is a rare 
thing to find a rich Malay under the rank of a 
Raja, while the richest of the Rajas, would be 
reckoned very poor were he an Indian one. 

In the text it will be seen that our author 
has fallen into another slight inconsistency, for 
if the Raja really held the belief that the 
Girgassi were evil spirits, how could he have 



taken the girl into his family. He ia very 
prolix and tautological in his accounts of royal 
births. I have omitted all such repetitions. 

Sungei Mas was explored by mo. It is a 
small stream falling into the old channel of the 
Muda river. The appearance of bricks scatter¬ 
ed about, tends to corroborate our author’s 
account of it I excavated the ruins of a brick 
building without finding any thing to indicate 
its original use. The Raja however did not 
finish his intended buildings at Sungoi Mas us 
will appear afterwards. 


Chapter VII. 


His highness sot about building tho fort and 
palftco at Sungoi Mas. But while so ongagod 
he was suddenly seized with an illness which 
Boon proved fatal. Ho was succeeded by his 
son Wonff Maha Prit J)urya —and the govern¬ 
ment was carried on by him and his ministers, 
and other officers agrooubly to royal usages. 
Tho new Raja did not approve of the spot which 
had boon selected ut Sungci Mas, for a fort. 

His highness was wicked and mischievous, 
and guvo himaolf up almost entirely to junglo 
sports; and passing up and down tho river in 
search of some favorable spot for the formation 
of a fort and palace, and a now town or settle¬ 
ment for his people. It was not long before ho 
pitchod upon a spot below the river district, 
and so near to tho sea that tho noise of the 
waves beating on tho shore could bo distinctly 
heard thoro. But tho qualla or embouchure 
[ of some stream our author seems to mean ] 
which was in the sea there, was at some dis¬ 
tance from tho spot selected, although fish could 
bo convoyed up to tho latter in a fresh state. 
Hero at longth the new settlement or seat of 
government was established with a fort and 
palace and town. 

It was agroed upon in consultation between 
tin- Raja and his four ministers, aud other 
chiefs, that a deputation should be sent to 
Acheh, in order to obtain hewn stoues, carved 
with flowered patterns, to be used in the con¬ 
struction of the fort, for Acheh was a celebrated 


place For its numerous atone cutters and gravers. 
Envoys were accordingly selected by the four 
ministers and embarked on board a prahu, in 
which was an assortment of merchandize, and 
also some presents. These chiefs prepared the 
letter for the Raja or Aclieh by order of Malm 
Prifc Durya. In this the prince of that country 
was requested to accept of the gifts and com¬ 
plimentary presents, ami to sond back a supply 
of rare and woll carved stones of the kind re¬ 
quired ; adding that the price was no consider¬ 
ation in the present instance. 

Now this Raja Prit Durya was ovory ambitious 
to have his fort adorned with rare atones and 
brilliant mirrors. But his tyranny becamo 
daily more grievous He heeded no one but 
imprisoned and put in chains whoever fell under 
his displeasure. 

The Raja called his fort Kota Aur [ i. e. the 
fort of the variegated bamboo ] because tho 
vicinity afforded forosts of that tree. 

The Raja then mounted his elephant one day 
and accompanied by all his court set out on a 
lour or inspection of tho coast along tho main 
land. He wished to see the islands lying off 
the shore, and the large extent of land which 
had already been loft by tho recession of tho 
sea. His followers found many wild fruits 
which they ate. 

Pulo Srai had by this time bccomo part of 
tho main land and was callod Gunong Jerrei. 
Pulo Jumbul also had become attached to the 
main shore, and was then some way inland, 
and it got the name of Bu/cil Jumbul. There 
was also Pulo Girynng nearty in the middle, 
and also Pulo Tunjong, both of which had been 
annexed to the main land, also by the receding 
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of the Roa, and lay some distance inland. His 
highness proceeded round Gunong Jerrei 
straight to tho main land. 

In the meanwhile the elephant Kainala 
Jauhari Arrived from Patani, bringing with her 
a young one of great size, and amidst the largo 
concourse or pooplo who surroundod tho Raja 
she was rocognized by one of fc])o old mijiistors. 
“ My liogo, said ho, addrossing his highnoxs the 
Raja," hove is tho supornaturally gifted elephant, 
of old callod TCamala Jauhari, como from Patani," 
His highness waved his hand, and aliglitod from 
his elephant. NVhon Kainala Jauhari and her 
young olephant saw this action of tho Raja, 
then they raised their trunks abovo their heads 
and oamo running into the prosnneo of the Raja, 
and made obeisance just ns if they hnd been 
men. His highnoss patted them on their heads 
and trunks, saying, “Oh Kainala Jauhari! when 
did you arrive from the Patani country." Tho 
sonsihlo animal on hearing this question took 
up u leaf or a tree and breaking it into two 
pieces gave them to tho Raja, implying thereby 
that she had arrived just half a day back from 
thnt momont. Now in those days no animal 
could bo round possessed of the gift of speoch, 
so the elephant adopted signs. [The Mahome¬ 
tans boliovo that animals once on a time could 
apeak.] So his highness named tho younger 
elephant Pulang Him, upon which it nodded its 
head in assent. 

The Raja tlion bid Kainala Jauhari convoy 
him into tho forest in quest of fruits. So on 
they wont followed by the whole cavalcade, 
shouting, and hunting nil kinds of game. What 
numbers of animals wore hunted by the Raja 
and caught by the aid of the two Patani ele- 
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phants, and what quantities of the flesh were 
dried, besides what wore consumed on the spot, 
when the party halted for the night. The ponds 
and pools afforded plenty of fish too, for sport, 
and for curing. The whole multitude was 
loaded with game; and the elephants, what 
quantities of driod meat and fruit did they not 
carry away ? After ton days had boon spent in 
this manner, the Raja returned to his hall and 
palace, on tho elephant Jauhari. The game 
and fruits and dried fish on tho elephants were 
then deposited in tho palaco His highness 
next directed the female attendants to bring 
out plenty of dishes ol rice and fried fruits, 
and preserves, for the two elephants. After 
this they went away straight to Gunong Jorrai, 
and they caused the Raja and hia four ministers 
to dream that they, the two elephants, would 
be found either at that mountain or at Patani, 
and that should the Raja or his ministers re¬ 
quire them they must burn incense and fragrant 
gums, and offer sinto and lime juice, and in¬ 
voke the nameB of the two elephants. [12]. 

NOTES. 

[12] Tho following observations may serve 
to illustrate the foregoing paragraphs:— 

The expedition to Achiu appears to have 
been the first one undertaken from Kodda. 
I have found in various directions sculpturod 
stones of the kind now worked in Achin But 
tho quantity imported in one or two small 

r ahus must have been very insignificant, and 
suppose therefore that these stones were only 
intended to embellish porticos, or to be used as 
capitals or bases to pillars of ordinary architec¬ 
ture. The stone is called by our author “hill 
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rock. ” The slabs I have found consist of 
granite, sand stone and clay and chlorite slate. 

The outlines of Raja Bersiyong’s fort are still 
to be traced on the north bank of the Muda 
river, and 1 many years ago excavated several 
mounds scattered near the opposite bank, in 
the British territory, and found them to be the 
ruins of temples dedicated to the Buddhist and 
Hindoo worship combined, although I suspect 
Siva was held the most honoured shrine. I 
have followed the track of the Raja in his ex¬ 
cursion round Gunong Jerrei, and the appear¬ 
ance of the country verifies tho description 
given. The Forests hero abound in flowering 
trees, many of which bear edible fruits, and 
game is plentiful. But vensiou is the flesh 
geuerally most prized by the Malays as game. 

It is dried in the sun as here described, and 
sold in the bazaars. Dried buffalo flesh and 
salted ducks’ eggs form still a part of the ex¬ 
ports from Kedda. I have appended a sketch 
to shew what I apprehend to have been the 
extent of country occupied by the Hindu 
Rajas. 

The account of Kota Aur is quite correct. 
By the sinuosities of the Muda river, then 
called “the river,” the distance of the sea must 
have been a pull of perhaps three hours, while 
in a direct line the sea could and now can be 
reached in less than an hour. 


Chapter VIII. 


It must not bo forgotton that all this while 
the inhabitants of Kedda were seized, put in 
chains, or imprisoned at the caprice of the 
Raja. Tho four miniators wore exceedingly 
vexed at these manifestations of tho Raja’s 
disposition, for ho had become very violent in 
his temper, and disdained to follow tho wise 
councils, ami system of ruling, of his ancestors. 

Now his highness hod married a lady, tho 
daughter of a Malayan Raja [still no name.] 
She was handsome, and moreover much liked, 
so that all those who had complaints to make 
preferred them to her. Tho mantris were also 
much attached to her; and sent their wives and 
children to visit her, to try and persuade her 
husband the Raja to have more forbearance 
towards his subjects. 

At this timo the prahu returned from Achoh 
bringing various kinds of cut, and carved 
stones, for the building of the fort. Thcso 
stones wore of mountain rook. So tho mon 
worked on. 

Ono day while his highness was holding his 
Court, he requested an old ministev to approach 
his pcrsoD, when he thus addressed him," I 
pray you, my lord, to inspect my teeth for I 
feel an irritation in the places of the two side 
teeth [a] like the symptoms of tooth cutting.” 
The old mautri (laconically) replied. “Tusks, 
your highness." “ How can that be, said the 
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latter laughing; if these are to be tusks, why 
did they not appear along with my other teeth 
when I was young." "But, said another 
minister, if your highness will permit me, pray 
what food does your highness most approve 
of ?" Among Malm Prit Durya laughed and 
rejoined. "As to my meals I oat a stow or 
curry of leechok," that is a dish of the stalks 
of greens stowed and curried down with their 
loaves. "Your highness, observed the minisetr, 
would find advantage in leaving off oating this 
dish of greens; as they are apt, if used fre¬ 
quently, to produce worms in the teeth.' 
"This may all bo very woll my lord, but I have 
boon used to this kind of dish from my youth 
upward, and cannot now give it up." 

Then all hold their tongues, but each one of 
the assembly was now aware that the tusks of 
the Raja had appeared. So they cnlled him tho 
Raja Boraiyong or Bi-siyong, or tho tusked 
Raja. Raja Bersiyong continued daily to 
nttond tho workmen at his fort until tho sun 
was high, when ho took tho bath and thon 
went to his breakfast. It happened one day 
that his highness's cook was proparing tho 
accustomed dish of curried greons fo* 
his broakfnst. In this procoss she acci¬ 
dentally cut her finger, but in tying the 
slight wound quickl}’ up, she did not perceive 
any blood So she put all tho condiments into 
the pot with the greons, and set the latter on 
fire. Whilo stirring tho curry it happened that 
a single drop of blood fell unintentionally from 
her finger into the pot. Even had she desired 
to cook another dish, she had no time for it, 
because the Raja was ready to eat his breakfast. 
So she hurriedly put the dish of greens into the 
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bichana or tray and sent it up to Raja Bisiyong, 
who partook of the rice and the curried or 
stewed greens ; and mixed his rice with the li¬ 
quid portion of tho curry. His highness relished 
this dish exceedingly, as it was swoetor and moro 
savoury than any that had previously been pro- 
pared for him. So after ho Imd finished tho 
whole, washed his hands, and eaten betel, ho 
drew his sword and exclaimed, “ where is tho 
cook who dressed the curry "? When the cuok 
come beforo him, he enjoined her to faithfully 
tell him with what condiments sho had season¬ 
ed the curry he had just eaten, so as to make it 
so superior to ul! her previous culinary perform¬ 
ances, for added his highness, “ if you do not 
fully acquaint me, yon die instantly by the edgo v 

of this sword ” The cook who was a woman, 
reflected in her mind, that death would bo cer¬ 
tain whether she told the truth or not, and that 
it would bo best to speak the truth at once ; 
which she accordingly did, throwing herself on 
the Raja's mercy. His highness thereupon 
sheathed his sabre, and said to the cook— 

“ Well if this be the case, it is all right.” Ho 
then rose and proceeded to tho audience hall, 
and called aloud, “ where is the captain (pang- 
hulu) of the life-guards? When the captain 
arrived, his highness said to him—" Is the per¬ 
son under my sentence for impalement for this 
day still unexecuted." Tho other replied in the 
affirmative. Then said the Raja, “ take this 
cup, and after filling it with his blood, bring it 
back quickly to me.” The guardsman did as 
commanded, the man was executed by him, and 
the cup of blood was delivered to his highness. 

No sooner had he got the cup into his hand 
then he went to the kitchen, and ordered the 
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cook to dress a dish of curried greens or spinach 
without delay. Wheu the whole had been 
about half prepared on the tire, the Raja came 
close up himself, and asked the cook what 
quantity of blood she had dropped from her 
finger into the former dish. She replied about 
a drop. So he increased the quantity to three 
drops which he put into the pot, and then re¬ 
turned to his dining room. Ho enjoyed this 
second 'dish far more than the preceding one. 
Accordingly on the morrow he had another 
person oxecuted, and got a curry made of his 
heart and blood, and he directed the blood to 
be pourod out aud a sauce to be made of it. 

The Raja found all this a great improvement 
to the relish of his meals, and so it became his 
daily custom to have such dishes served up to 
him- All other food he loathed, and he went 
on until he had fairly cleared his jail, and ab¬ 
sorbed all the out of jail prisoners who wore in 
chains or in the stocks. It mattered not to 
Raja Bersiyong, whether the delinquencies of 
these men were trifling or of magnitude, all of 
them were sacrificed to his horrid gluttony. 
But he had no intention to stop here, after he 
had thus exhausted his stock of criminals, he 
had- some person seized daily to supply his 
meals. It soon however become known to all, 
that the Raja had become an eater of human 
hearts and blood, and the prime ministers be¬ 
came sadly affected when crowds of people came 
to complain to them. Here one had lost a father, 
there a sister or a wife or other near relative, 
whose flesh, hearts aud blood, Raja Borsiyong 
had devoured. [13] 

There was a man named Guinpar of Sri 
Gunong Ledang hill, a consummate villain. He 


whs versed in nil kinds of knowledge, good and 
bad; and liia body was impervious to steel. 
Now this fellow being confident or his own 
skill pormitted himself to be seized by the Ruja’s 
people. 

On account of his thus putting himself in the 
way of being seized, people thought that ho had 
slain a man ; ho was for the supposed nllunco 
carried before the Raja, who no sooner beheld 
him than ho rushed down within his drawn 
sword in his hand, and ordered him to ho killed. 
Gumpnr oxclaiinod—“ This Haja docs not justly 
examine into cases, but sits quietly down and 
orders pooplo to bo slain." 

The Rnja being enraged at this a pooch, ap¬ 
proached Ounipar. sword in hand, cut him down. 
" Is Rnja Birsiyong mad, that ho wisheH to 
intlict punish mont before ho has examinod the 
chargo against me P" said Gumpnr. 

When the Raja beard these expressions, made 
as if with the intent to provoke him to oat 
men's hearts and blood, his sword dcacondod 
swiftly on tho body af Gumpar cutting away all 
the fastenings which hold him, but without in¬ 
flicting any wound on his porson. Gumpar 
laughed and said, “ your highness will have a 
full feast to-day on my heart ami blood, will 
you ?" Quickly then did Borsiyong cut again 
at Gumpar, but ho missed him. Then ho cut 
and slashed away, but Gumpar smiled and re¬ 
mained unhurt and immoveablo. Tho Raja 
called out thon to all his people to slay the 
man. So they came and stabbed and cut at 
Gumpar with all kinds of weapons, but made no 
impression upon his person. “See,” said Gumpar 
laughing, “this mad Raja trying to get my hoart 
and blood, but canbot succeed ! perhaps he may 
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get the heart and blood of some beast instead.” 

The Baja not listening to this language, again 
tried to kill Qumpar with a Hpaar, and all hie 
people assiatod in thrusting and cutting at him; 
there was a great hubbub, and people oulaide 
of the Curt were astonished to lunrn that thoro 
wo8 a noiohing within it. Qumpar was 
bard pressed, but lie now turned his body a 
little u»)H assumed f Jio shape of a boar of im¬ 
mense size and having prodigious tushes, and 
rushed with speed between tl\e legs of Raia 
Bersiyong, who wys thus roilod over, and 
whose spear was broken, und its head snapped 
off in two. But that huge boar was not 
wounolod The boar again ran straight at the 
firtju, who however did not receive any wound, 
his clothes only being torn and scattered. So 
Bersiyong snatched his sword once more to try 
his strength, for he caved not for his owu 
person, and hundreds came to his assistance. 
The boar feeling himself rather getting the 
worst of Lb, suddenly stirred aud shook his 
head and body, and became a fearful tiddong 
silla or hooded snake, the girth of which was 
that of a .cocoauut tree, whose tongue was 
lolling out, and whose eyes mere large as 
cymbals. 

The poople amazed, dispersed, .only a few 
daring persons remained und boat the snake. 
Mon again assembled in greater numbers with 
loud shouts end noise to destroy the snake. 
The latter pursued the Ruja who sought for 
sbolter behind a tree. And now arrived the 
four ministers with the government officers and 
numbers of attendants; who drawing their 
swords entered tbe fort to arrest tho tumult. 
Tim snake did not like this accession to his 


opponents, so lie converted himself into a very 
fierce royal tiger of great size and length, and 
then roared tremominously like thunder, or the 
noise of the day of judgment, nothing in reality 
could be louder, while it was also mixed with 
the cries of men. So the crowd disported. 

The four man t pis heroupon presented their 
blunderbusses [6] at the body or the tigor, 
which although it was not wounded, felt very 
much pained, ami all the balls glanced oil' his 
person. This attack made the tigor seek safety 
in flight. Having sprung towards the fort-gate 
and got safely out, ho escaped to the forest 
without being seriously injured. [14]. 

The four chiefs having thus by one discharge 
each, driven off the tiger, proceeded towards 
the hall of audience, to see if thoro was any 
one else fighting, and on their way they found 
the Raja concealed and destitute of clothes be¬ 
hind the tree. They gave him part of their 
dresses and escorted him into the audience hall. 
Hero they had all the broken arms collected, 
ami hero they learned the cause of the uproar, 
uud the real conduct of the Raja,and his horrid 
propensity to oat the hearts and blood of his 
subjects, whether they were criminals nr in¬ 
nocent persons, ami that ho had quite abandon¬ 
ed himself to this anthropoplmgisin. 

The four ministers having consulted amongst 
themselves, proceeded one night into the Raja’s 
presence, who just come out to hold his court. 
These ministers thus spoke—“ May it please 
your highness to cease from slaying your sub¬ 
jects in this manner. We have constant and 

[b] Of course this ia an embellishment of the hist¬ 
orian as the blunderbuss was not known to the Malays 
until the advent of the Portuguese. 
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loud complaints from mothers and fathers, 
brothers and sisters, of your cruel behaviour.” 
" My lords, T desire that you will not again ad¬ 
dress me on this subject. I am resolved to 
continuo executions as hitherto," “ If this be 
your majosty’s sentiments, then iL is plain that 
sumo time hereafter our own Families and des¬ 
cendants will be sacrificed. When your high- 
noss shall have driven all the strangers out of 
Kedda, ami the ryots shall Imvo sought safety 
in other countries, where thou, may wo ask 
your highness, will you find poople to attond 
you and obey your bohostsi' Whore, wo ask, 
oftoryou shall have eaton the llesh, hoarts and 
blood of the remnant that may have not es¬ 
caped ?" “If replied tho Raja, it should tlum 
come to pass and that I shall bo left alone, 
what can I say then, but that 1 must patiently 
continue alone. If I cannot find people to kill, 
then I will leave ofl the custom you complain 
against" “ If your highness determines thus 
lo persist in opposing us four, we have no 
course open, but to oppose and resist your 
highness, Tor no such practice as that of cattily 
the flesh, hearts and blood of men, was ever 
heard affront, the days of your forefathers up 
to your hiyknesB's roiyn." 

11 Well, my lords, if it is your intontion to 
attack nml try to kill me, then wo shall resist 
you to tho utmost of our powor." The four 
chiefs hereupon descended from the audience 
hall; and while so doing said to his highness— 
“ Wo advise your highness to strengthen tho 
defences of (he fort and ditch, for we will cer¬ 
tainly attack you, and this be assured will we 
do without fail." Raja Bersiyong now entered 
his palace and acquainted his wife and con- 


cu bines, 3D«1 all the inmates aurl persons 
present, with the intended attack of the minis¬ 
ters and the alleged cause for it. He also 
directed all his officers who wero in the fort to 
have the guns ready ou the ramparts, and to 
bring forth and place in mvdiueas all l lie utlier 
arms ; and lie ospuciajly directed that the fowr 
angles of the fort should he well manned. Now 
there were in the forts«uly about ,(jvo hundred 
of fho Raja’s slaves, servants, ami du))omlaats, 
all rondy arui«’d ; upon whom Itu oould repose 
confidence. So ho stood prepared to meet the 
attack. 

When the four matitris hud reached their 
houses, they ordered that x>u the morrow all 
the able bodied ryots should be assembled from 
both the upper and lower districts ou tlui river. 
The Qundung Raya, a great drum, was also 
beaten, such being .the signal for the people to 
collect svith arms iu their hands. The, order 
was promptly obeyed, because the people in¬ 
dividually bated the Raja .for his tyranny and 
cannibal propensity. 

The wife of Raja Rereiyong behold with groat 
anxiety the evils likely to bo inllictod on the 
inmate* of the palace, and the pooplo in the 
fort, on account of the wicked propensity ol’ 
her husband, and that all wore likely to bo 
.killed for the fault of .one. She therefore select¬ 
ed four dayongs or maids of honour, and des¬ 
patched them with a messago to the four minis¬ 
ters, requesting that they would not destroy 
the .font and palace or set ttro to it, as in such 
an event, all inside would bo lulled. This mis- 
.sion the messengers accomplished without the 
Raja being awore<c>f it “IF your mistress the 
Raja iBerampuaiij or queen, said the ministers, 


laughing, wishes to save the fort and people 
she will join us, for we have no fault to find 
with any one within the walls, excepting Raja 
Bersiyong, who we intend to kill." "Your 
lordship’s advice will be duly reported," replied 
the messengers—“ But, urged the mantria, you 
must tell the queen that iT she denies to join 
our party, she must direct that all the guns of 
the Fort shall be loaded with powder only, else 
there will he slaughter on both sides, and much 
mischief bo experienced hereafter." 

The queen entered into the mantris' project 
with alacrity and good will. She sent for the 
panghulu of the fort and the captain of the 
guards to attend her secretly. When her high¬ 
ness met them she said—“ Oh panghnlus, you 
are old men, and enjoy the confidence of Raja 
Bersiyong, you know his present inclinations, 
and are aware of his acts. The rnantris have 
acquainted me with their wishes," which she 
here repeated. The two panghulu* replied— 
“ Your servants are ready to do what they can, 
and- to consult with all the people in the fort 
and palace ” The queen informed the two chief's 
of the communication she had with the four 
mantris, and what they had advised. The two 
panghulu8 took leave promising to attend to 
the queen’s wishes, and meanwhilo busied 
themselves in (apparently) obeying the orders 
of Raja Bersiyong. 

The very numerous forces of the mnntris 
having been all collected and found well armed, 
they arranged them into four bodies, for each 
of the four angles of the fort. The war drum 
was then beaten in order to raise the valour of 
those who might be afraid. Then the four 
columns marched at once, and simultaneously 


assaulted with terrific shouts, the four angles of 
the fort. Rajs Beraiyong too was not idle, he 
buckled on his arms, and about his waist he 
rolled a cashmir shawl which was forty yards 
long. Around his head he wreathed a twisted 
fillet of cloth, aud he put on his person n gold 
enamelled kris. A scurf covered his sin millers, 
the two ends falling down behind, and liis 
jacket was of gold ttowerod satin of the kind 
called biji hay am luruh or “ scattered seeds oT 
greens.” His appearance was surprising, anil 
ho lookod jus if he would sot the whole universe 
on fire. He wielded a barbed and shining spear. 

Being fully equipped ho rushed out of his 
palace and along i ho ramparts, directing the 
guns to he shotted and fired, and spoors, and 
other missiles to be cast down at the assjiiJonts, 
and all the gates of the fort to be dosed and 
locked. The noise and uproar arising from the 
combatants at the angles of the fort shook the 
ver}' walls, while the volumes of smoke from 
the unshotted guns, turued day into night. 
Thunder could not have been heard amidst such 
a tumult of coinbntant8 How then could the 
cries and lamentations af the terrified women 
and children be heard. 

Now the four ministers observed with ap¬ 
prehension, that the ground was quite slippery, 
so as to proveut iheir men approaching the 
walls, until the sharp stakes had all been 
thrown at them from above. However they 
were not wounded but only bruised a little by 
these missiles. The four raini.steis wore great¬ 
ly enraged and quickly ordered lialf of their 
men to go and cut wood in order to make lad¬ 
ders or siggei and torches for scaling the walls. 
When the mon heard this order some of thorn 


staid to fight, another party went to cut the 
wood required, while a third, which hud been 
just about to climb the wall heeded not the din, 
but bore the brunt of the attack made on them 
by those from within the fort. 

Those few who succeeded in reaching the top 
of the wall droppod down again liko flowers 
falling Irom the branches of a tree, or liko 
children .it play. The bright arms flashed like 
lightning through the murky clouds of smoko, 
and both sidoa fought sturdily for seven suc¬ 
cessive days and nights, deaf to the noiso and 
confusion, and without fear. 

Raja Horsiyong supposod that the slaughter 
all this while must have boen great, so lie kept 
fighting 13ut at tho ond of the tiino noticed, 
the four ministers stormed the wall at tho head 
of their men, with loud shouts and cries. Raja 
Horsiyong instantly ran hither and thither anim¬ 
ating his people to light the guns, and charge 
tho assailants, but his astonishment and rage 
became unbounded whon ho discovered that not 
a man had been killed on either side; and 
learning that tho four ministers wore in search 
of him, ho quickly fled out of tho fort by a 
small private port in tho east face, and oscapod 
into tho forest Tho minister on hearing of 
this, settled that two of them should follow tho 
Raja’s reported truck, and the other two should 
search Tor him within the fort, in case the 
report might be untrue. When Raja Bersiyong 
hoard the clamour of those despatched to kill 
him lie took to flight in roal earnest. 

His arms, accoutrements and clothos lay 
scattered about on the path. In this way ho 
was pursued till next day, when the chuso 
ceased, as the Raja could not bo overtaken and 



slain. Such being tlio state of affairs the four 
chioffi resolved to open the hnll of audience to 
assume the reins of govornrnont. So overy 
one rotnrnod (juiotly to his house and business. 
At t liui tiuio therefore there was no Raja 
in Koddn. 

But the cflio and protection of the fort, and 
the palace and their inmates, devolved on these 
four mantris, because Raja Borriyong had 
noither son nor daughter who might have suc¬ 
ceeded him in the government of Kedda. 

NOTES. 

[13] We aro left in the dark as to whom 
this “ Malayan Raja" Was. Indeed the locality 
of the Malays is nowhoro mentioned. As our 
author was a Mahomedan, he and the people 
were doubtless ashamed of this cannibal pro¬ 
pensity in one of the Rajas of their country, 
and therefore invented the story of his having 
tushes like the Girgassi to account for it. 

This Raja is the only one of the Pagan Koddn 
family, whose name is familiar to the Kedda 
Malays of the prosont day ; and bo figures ns a 
sort of rawhead and bloody bones, to keop 
children in order. 

Wo aro not to suppose that Raja Boraiyong 
ate greons only. These formed the cliiof in- 
grodiont in his curry. Femnlo cooks aro always 
omployod by tho Malays wlion they are married 
or can afford it. Tho wives and female mem¬ 
bers of a family prepare tho food, and tho men 
only coolc, when they cannot help it. Occa¬ 
sionally a man may be found who does not use 
tho hotel compound, which is generally as in¬ 
dispensable a necossary of life as salt. 


It appears that the Captain of the Raja’s guard 
was the executioner, whieh is the case also in 
China. [ 1 ] In flagrant cases of crime, the 
Malays of this coast punish by impaloment, and 
also, like the Siamese and Burmese, by cutting 

S n the body from the breast downwards. 

s last punishment was inflicted by one of 
the chiefs of Kedda daring the rebellion of its 
Malays against Siam in 1830-31 upon the person 
of a Bengal man of Pinang, formerly a sepoy 
in the corps 1 commanded, who had joined the 
insurgents but was suspected of treachery. 

[14] The whole of this account of Gumpar is 
merely one of the Malayan modes of describing 
the acts of a hero. But our author has made 
the Raja's subjects rather more disposed to as¬ 
sist. him that might have been expected from 
them, liable as they were to be any day sorved 
up at the Raja's table. The mention of blun¬ 
derbusses is <juite out of place, as such weapons 
were certainly not then known. 


[ 11 Davie*’ China. 




Chapter IX. 


One day tlio four roantris assembled in coun¬ 
cil, and resolved to writo a letter in their names 
anil in tlio name of the queen of Raja Hursiyong 
to tlio control country (binua) of Siam, to inti¬ 
mate that thovo wo* no Raja then ruling in 
Koilda; mill to request that a Iiujti might be 
sought for and vouchsafed for goaemintj ICo/lda 
through them the mantris. 

Envoys accordingly proceeded to Siam with a 
letter to tho above effect. 

Now it is related that when Raja Bersiyong 
hail escaped aod got clear of tho forest with tho 
loss of all his arms, he arrived after sonic time 
at the hut of a peasant who had a clearance in 
the forest on the confines of Patani and Kcdda, 
and who there cultivated the betel vine and rice. 
Or his own accord Raja Bersiyong worn out as 
ho was by hunger and fear, craved permission 
of the peasant to let him become an inmate of 
his house, and offering at the samo time to assist 
him in his agricultural labors. The ponsant 
consented, but without knowing the rank of tho 
applicant, for the Kaja’s tusks wore at this time 
on a level with his other teeth, [our author should 
have hero observed that they were nover seen 
of o greater length, so that the oxietenco of 
tusks was u mere conjecture and fable, if com¬ 
mon souse did not convince him.] So Bersiyong 
sot to work in tho farm without any further in¬ 
structions and was only called for daily by the 
peasant to rocoive bis menls, after which ho 
worked until the evening. All tho profits aris¬ 
ing from his labour he gave up to the man and 
his wife. 


Now this peasant liar) a 'laughter by the wile 
who then lived with him, and she was so lovely 
and graceful that no one could look upon her 
without Tailing in love with her Her neck was 
slender and graceful, ht-r complexion white 
mixed with yellow, and her teeth were like the 
black and polished wings of the elephant beetle 
her waist was dolicate and slender, and Her 
anklos were like stalks of paddy. Her like 
could nowhere be found Her lineage was that 
of the Beapari [fairies] and her father was a 
Raja of inferior note. He was offended with 
his people and hail left them to Jivo with his 
wife and daughter in the forest at the source of 
the Kedda river ('the Muda). So the pair went 
to a distance from the crowd to cultivate rice 
thus far up the Kedda river It so happened 
that as the man and his wire were often absent 
lit their grain field, daughter had to supply the 
Rujn with his meals, and thus these two were 
loft at homo to cultivate and water the betel 
vinos and other Fruit trees. The Raja thus be¬ 
came enamoured of the girl, while she vocipro- 
cated his love. So she became his wife with¬ 
out the knowledge of her iparents. But after 
seven months they naturally became nwavo of 
the fact. Her father then said to his wife, that 
ho thought it juht as well tliut the girl had 
selected the strangor, because he was very use¬ 
ful and attentive in his household, and his man¬ 
ners wore excellent. His wifo remained silent. 
In time Bcrsiyong’s wife had a son who greatly 
resembled his father, and it was brought up as 
if it lmd been n peasant’s child. 

Unluckily for Berisyong he was soon by some 
one who knew him, and when the cireumstauce 
was reported to thofour ministers they despatch- 



ed a hundred men with orders to seize the Raja, 
and to put him to death if he should resist. 
When Raja Bersiyong saw the party approach¬ 
ing ho threw down his spado, and fled into a 
thicket of the bamboo called buluh bittong. The 
pursuers surrounded the brake but could not 
find the Raja. Now none of (hem woro aware 
of the marriage of the Raja there, and of his 
having got a son. So they all returned mid re¬ 
ported their want of success to the four minist¬ 
ers. Meanwhile the son of Bersiyonp grow 
apace, and increased in comeliness and quick¬ 
ness of apprehension 

The letter of the four mantris and the quoon 
was delivered in due form to the Raja of Siam. 
Tho Raja gave it to a mantri to read, who hav¬ 
ing opened it, read as follows. 

This letter is from yonr Majesty's vory hum¬ 
ble slaves the four mantris, and also the queen, 
of the country of Kedda, in order to make 
known the state in which Koddarests at present. 
It lias had no legitimate Raja for a long 
while, the only rulers being your slaves, tho 
four nrini-durs. Wo therefore bosoech j'our 
royal Majesty, to release us from your present 
charge, by raising to the Government a Raja of 
pure descent, so that all of us, slaves, may ob¬ 
tain a Raja or ruler, and that the country may 
bo well governed. These observations your 
slaves submit to your Majosty. 

The Raja of Siam having hoard the letter thus 
read, addressed an old mantri. Go, my brother, 
said he, and call all the clever astrologers. When 
thoy came into the presence the Raja said to 
them,“Inspect the horoscope, and discover where 
a Raja of Kedda is to be found, and who tho 
pereon is who is to be raised by me to the 


vacant Kajaship of Keddi. The astrologers 
opened accordingly their book,, and inspected 
it, then they raised their heads Weil said the 
Raja what is the result ? 0 Shah i alum re¬ 
plied the diviner, the person who should be¬ 
come the Raj* of Kedda is living in that country. 
He alone must be Raja, no one else iu or out oi 
Kuddu should bo raised to that dignity for ho is 
true lineage, and should any ottyr person be 
placed in that government, then undoubtedly 
ho would not l»o able to retain il for more than 
a year or two at the utmost; either through 
death or some great convulsion or disturbance, 
he would be deprived of it II such bo the caso 
rojoinod the Raja, pray how am T to know 
where to find him The astrologers again 
looked at their paper or book, and having 
inspected it has before, said to the Raja, the 
person is in existence, and his age is about six 
nr seven years. But where shall ho be mode Raja, 
he must be first discovered by the intelligence 
not of man hut of animals There is a super- 
naturally intelligent elephant on the confines of 
Kedda and Patani, named Kamala Jauhari, 
which is perhape able to inform us who shall 
bo the Kedda Raja. So he inquired of the 
Kedda envoys if they knew any thing about it. 
They replied that it was wandering alternately 
in Kedda and Patani, and that it would dis¬ 
cover itself by causing some one to dream. 
The Raja of Siam then sent a letter back by 
tho Kedda envoys to this effect, that the four 
ministers thoro should gaily caparison -the ele¬ 
phant Kiunala Jauhari, and send her in quest 
ol a new Raja, namely tho person possessed 
ol ii fitting title, to be raised to tliat dignity, 
ttinoe that very person be found, would he in- 


stalled; umi further that when found, hisMaj¬ 
esty of Siam would direct his mantria of rank 
to proceed to Kedda and inntul the new Raja 
in his nllice. The Siiuncso Rajah’s letter was 
dolivoivd to tho four Keddft chiofs by the en¬ 
voys *m their return, the former, being at the 
time in Full durbar or assembly. 

Being much gratified by tho coo ten la of tho 
letter, fclm*ftmr niunni* eon cor tod with the 
queen, and tlmt tin* great audience chamhur 
was adorned with curtains, and well*, and 
hangings, and varioiu kinds of hanging lamps, 
and candles mid lamer ns, so that, night was 
changed inm day,, and all sorts of rare sports 
and exhibitions added to the lustre of the fete. 
Then all tho people held a fast, forsevon days 
and nights, proviona to tho setting out of tho 
party in search of a Rnjn. On tho night of 
seventh day tho tho dupa and incense ware 
burned and all sorts of perfumes wore iliHused 
around, and at the satno titno, the naino of 
the super-intelligent elephant was invoked to 
attend upon the four nmntris. Immediately 
almost there waa a sound like the mailing of a 
coining tempest, from thosewf, with earthquake, 
agitations, and terrific sounds. In the midst 
of all this uproar the tom Hod spectators wore 
delighted to see Kainala Jauhari standing at 
tho hall, and thrusting up her trunk into it. 
Tho four mantris instant))’ rubbed her with 
cosmetics and bathed hor with lime juice, 
while others applied cosmetics and sweet 
smelling oils rubbing those over its whole body. 
Then a meal was served up to it, and put into 
its mouth. The state howdah was now placed 
on its back, along with all its appurtenances, 
curtains, and hanging. Then one of the man- 
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tris read the Raja of Siam’s letter close to the 
ear of Kninalii Jauhari, acquainting her that she 
waa expected to assist in finding out a Raja 
for Kodda by all means. When Jauhari heard 
all this she bowed her head and played her 
trunk j and then sot forth in the direction of 
tho cast, followed and attended by from throe 
to four hundred men, having banners and 
flogs streaming in the wind, and being sup¬ 
plied with all necessaries and armed with 
various kinds of spears, held in hand. 

Tho cavalcade so led, soon reached the 
garden ami house whore Raja. Bersiyoug had 
concealed himself. Now the boy, the son of 
Bersiyoug was in the house at the time, 
but lus mother was in the betel garden ; 
and her parents woro in the rice field So 
Kainala Jauhari thrust her trunk into the house 
to take out the boy, and he seeing this move¬ 
ment and being loosely clothed quickly wrapped 
around his loins the cloth of forty cubits in 
length which had belonged to his father. 
Jauhari then encircled him with her trunk, and 
placed him on her back in the howdali, and 
forthwith began to retrace her steps. The boy’s 
mother who had hidden herself through fear, 
uo sooner found him gone, than she followed 
the foot-marks of the elephant, and she was 
kept on tho right track by finding, here and 
there a piece of cloth, part of that long wrapper 
of her husband, which her son whs tearing up 
for tho purpose of thus pointing out to her 
the way. 

The party returned safe, and were received 
amidst loud rejoicings. The mnntris had the 
boy dressed quickly in royal robes; and they 
put on his head a crown of gold set with pro- 
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cious stones, such as great Rajas were wont 
to appear in, sll which jnuch improve*! his other¬ 
wise handsome features and person. TIkju the 
muntris placed him in the seat formerly used 
hy Raja Bersiyoug. Thou all thy minis torn 
ami officers of state, and the whole people 
great and kuihII, made obeisance to the young 
Raja, saying—Prosperity to your highness, 
may it ever he on the increase, mat no ac¬ 
cident interrupt the happy tenor of your high¬ 
ness's life bul may your graceful manners pon- 
tinue to improve, and your countenance ever 
beam with happiness. Now #11 present wore 
quite surprised at the readiness with which 
the boy assumed courtly manners it socinnd 
as if lie had been accustomed to hold his court 
there. The mantris after this took hold of 
the boy's hands, two on each side of hjm, 
and led him to the apartment of the putri. 
Raja Bersiyoogs consort, who was delighted 
to find him so like Raja Bersiyong, but wlven 
she and her attendants saw the doll), part of 
which he still retained, on bis person, which 
Bersiyong used to wear, than they could not 
-contain their joy. Sho then on finding that 
the boy's mother had followed him, 6ent out 
some of her women to ioojc for her. They 
found her below a large banyan tree close to 
the fort gate. The maid carried her to the 
queen, who said, “Come here my sister and dt 
near me, and tell me if this boy be your son/’ 
Replying affirmatively, every attention and res* 
pect was paid to her. So the queen instructed 
the youth in all the duties and behaviour re¬ 
quired of him in his exalted station. The 
raaatri* also took him to the council, and to 
the audienoe .chamber to learo how to govern. 


And when the youth had grown up, one of 
the old mantris out of liia great regard for 
the youth, gave to him in marriage, his 
daughter, a lovely girl, for this m&ntri was 
the son of an inferior Raja, and descended 
from one of the four mantris who had originally 
gone to Siam to form a new country of Ti(ja 
Jiu.uk nr three parts and also to Perak and 
PuUni, in short descended from the mantris 
of Maroug Mahawiuigsa. [14] 

NOTES. 

[14] Were a Malayan subject of any 
Malayan country of the present day to write 
a history and comment on it as our author 
does on the actions of its princes ho would 
moat likely be slain. Hence after the con¬ 
version to Islamism wo lmvo hardly any thing 
more but a meagre list of the Kodda chiefs 
or Rajas. The four ministers of the Rajas ap¬ 
pear to havo had little influence until the acts 
of the latter had become so tyrannical that they 
were forced to rule with an outraged people. In 
the states of Pornk and Achtn the ministers have 
generally usurped all real power, and havo left 
the Rajas in possession of an empty title, one 
however to which owing to their clannish feel¬ 
ings, the Malays will always pay respect. " It 
is not" observes the Malacca native annalist, 
tho custom “ for Malays to commit treason.” 

A Malay living under European rale often 
considers that oppression, which under tho 
sway of a native chief ho would cheerfully 
submit to. 

Our author delights in bringing guns into the 
field, but long, I suspect, before they were 
known to the people of this coast. I will ad- 
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vert to this further on. The Gundang Raja or 

6 rest drum is yet in uso at the palaces of 
talayan Rajas, and is to bo found, but of a 
lessor size, at all tho mosques where it is bouton 
on Fridays. It is part of a tree hollowed out 
with ono end covered by a dried buffalo hido. 

Tho sham fight horo described was got up by 
tho chiefs or ministers, who might juHt as woll 
have marched into tho fort at onco, ft was to 
savo appoamnccs of treason on tho ono hand and 
pusillanimity in aRiyaon tho otlior. Tho maids of 
honour to tho princess, wore as in inoro civilized 
regions, tho wivos and daughters of tho 
aristocracy. 

Raja Borsiyong would not liavo been content 
with "sotting tho Thames on fire" For our 
author says that when dressed and accoutred 
for tho fight ho lookod us if ho 11 would sot tho 
universe on fire." Tho parallelism of tho two 
ideas is however curious Tho intorcourso of 
ICudda with India gave him his cashmore shawl, 
and perhaps other portions of his dross. 

I extract from tho “Malayan annals" a do- 
cription of u fashionably attired man of rank. 

'* Ho lm<l anklets of gold called koronchong or 
hollow bracelets of gold, ornamentod with si Ivor. 
Pctam Pouto, which were annlota shaped liko a 
snake in its hole ready to dart at its victim and 
set with gems. The loss wealthy used a baser 
metal, or moroly a blue glass ring, liko fchoso 
worn by tho women of India at this day. Be¬ 
fore the Raja, there was borno the gongam or 
golden casket, containing his betel mixture <fcc." 

Here is a description from tho same work, of 
the dress of a Malayan exquisite of rank of the 
thirteenth century. Ho wore a sagara gunong 
with bees flowered on tho wing. A green 
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flowered vest, find bracelets (of gold) on his 
arms, Ho carried in his hand a nosegay com¬ 
posed of the saman rasa wali and champaku 
flowers, and he was perfumed with a scented 
flower. His tooth wore white as the bunga sri 
gading, or ivory flower, and his chock was red 
like tho enters loaf. 

It would bo difficult to find a Malay in those 
days with either white toeth or rosy chooks. 
Neither staining of tho teeth, therefore, nor tho 
use of the betel mixture as it is now used, would 
seem tolmvo then been in fashion during Sultan 
Mahomed's roign in Malacca, and the teeth of ft 
skull of tho earlior period of Kcdda found by 
mo in tho ruins of n mausoleum of note woro 
neither tiled nor stained. Tho Bindalmra or 
Comimuulor-iu-Chiof woro a bunch of flowors 
in his hair, and lie had a coat with long sleeves, 
mado from four cubits of doth, (six yards if tho 
cubit was a short one and eight to twolve foot 
if a long ono). Ho used to chnngo his dross 
f four or five timos during the day, employing u 

mirror us tall as himself, and whilo drossing ho 
used to osk his wife to toll him how his dress be¬ 
came him. He hud a nuiubor of turbans al¬ 
ways lying ready rolled out to be put on. 
Moreover this military fop “ usod tho exerciso 
of the swing." 

Sultan Mahomed wrote to tho Kling country 
or the Coromandel Coast for forty wobs of dif¬ 
ferent sorts of chintz, each sort to have forty 
different kinds of floworing. 

The Malays of the present day dress very 
variously, but almost all of them are distin¬ 
guished by tho sarong, a piece of chequored 
cotton or silk cloth joined together at the ends ; 
and being passed over the head, it is then 
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fastened round the waist, with the skirts des¬ 
cending half way down the calf of the log, or 
crossed ovor tlio body like tho highlaudor’s plaid. 
The Bencoolcn Malays appear to dress with 
nioro taste than most of tho other trills. 

In tho Sanscrit and Hindu inscriptions of 
Bakorgang in Bengal 120 miles oast of Culoutta 
which refors to tho numerous battloH of the 
prince no mention is made of tiro firms. Bowh, 
urrows, and swords only uro named. This was 
about A. ]). 1130, and tho samo omission was 
in a Sanscrit inscription at lvaira in (iujorat, 
but of doubtful slato [1] As to mirrors thoy 
must havo been brought by tho Arabs, and 
were probably of Venetian manufacture. 

It appoara that Kodda was now lort for somo 
years without a head. It was so for sovon years 
if wo aro to bo guided by tho ago of Raja 
Borsiyong's sou when ho was raised to tho scat 
of authority. But after all the fuss which was 
mado about this Raja's tusks ; thoy never pro¬ 
truded boyond his lips. Tho four chiefs govern¬ 
ed during that period with tho advice sooining- 
ly of tho Queen’s mother as sho was consulted 
when tho lottor was written to Siam. Tho term 
applied to the wifo of the Raja, is Rnja peram- 
puan, literally female Raja. Whon the Baja is 
independent it was Queen Regent. Tho Siameso 
havo from a remoto period omployod Brahmans 
for astrological purposes and to inspect tho 
horoscopo. 

It may bo proper to remark here that where 
our author puts Persian or Arabic expressions 
into the mouths of his interlocutors, we must, 
I think, give to him the sole credit of them, at 
least until the period of the conversion of the 



people to Islamisro. Raja Bersiyong disappear¬ 
ed and was never again heard of, at least our 
author never again mentions him as if aiivo. 
Hence whenever at this day the outline of any 
old fort oxiats on this coast, and the Malays 
are asked about its origin, they at onco assign 
it to the above Raja. We find Siam now callod 
Tiga Btiah Nigri—tho throe countrea, meaning, 
I suppose uppor, central and lower Siam. 
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It is related that there wuh a Raja named 
Kalana Hotam, who resided in u hiiihII island 
callod Pulo Ayer Tawar, or “ Uia inland of llto 
fresh water "—boeauso it was surrounded hy a 
lake of fresh water. * The situation of this 
island is to tho east of the country of ICalungi. 
Now this country of Kalungi would not submit 
to the sway of tho south, or Siam, nor would 
the latter acknowledge its superiority. Accord¬ 
ingly ho [ tho Raja of Kalungi doubtless ] began 
to assemble u body of men from many different 
tribes, such as tho Samang, tho Biin, otherwise 
Hill Bila and Ryots, and the Hill Ryots. Ho 
gavo titles to all the ohiofs of those tribes, and 
ordered thorn to assemble around tho lako with 
thoir respective forcos. Thoro wore nresont 
Malta Raja Dar ill Alum, who commanded tho 
Sainangs, and Malta Raja Dar ul Salam, who 
had command of tho Bila. Thon tho Captain 
of tho Hill Ryots was named Dar ul Gunong, 
and tho chief of tho Sakai tribo ho named Malm 
Raja Jakjakucha Raja. 

All being thus ready, tho Ruja Knlanu Hotam 
sent for those four warriors, and said that he 
wished to go in search of some moro eligible 
spot to reside in than his present one. Maha 

* I am not aware of any l«ko being in that directiou, 
although 1 travelled up to tho mountain*, tho barrier to¬ 
wards Siam. Thero is on tho map a small lake not named 
with a town called Gnangmc marked down. I passed up 
the river leading to it from Kret stockade, but was 
brought up by rapids. There may be a lake perhaps, or 
an island of tho Martaban liver may have been meant. 



RajaDar ul Alum represented thus—“Some peo¬ 
ple belonging to your slave have lately come back 
from the direction of S. S. E. where there is a 
country called Kedda having a very fertile soil, 
and which is defended by a fort with a ditch. 
It has no Raja at this moment. It is my 
opinion, therefore, that it will be very advis- 
ablo that your highness should take possession 
of tills region and become its Raja, for it is 
very populous.” 'Yes,' replied Kalana, ‘provided 
there he tlio means. If there are any old chiefs 
or mantris in Kedda I can write a letter to 
them in the tirst instance to nsk them to join in 
letting mo be its Raja.’ ‘Your slave,’ said Malm 
Raja Dar ul Gunong, ‘respectfully submits, that 
if you really desire to govern Kedda, your high¬ 
ness should at once proceed there, what use is 
there in sending notice beforehand ? If tho 
Kedda pooplc will not have you, we can take 
the country by force. Have no apprehensions 
on that Bcore—what signifies it to us what 
their fighting salient population may be ? ’ ‘My 
opinion’ 'said Jakjakucha Raja’ is that we should 
march our forces at once on Kedda; and then 
if successful, that we should send for all our 
families and people and property. So the force 
was got ready and properly armed. There were 
fire arms and all the men had swords, pikes, 
lances, shields of different sizes and forms, 
joepan swords, bows and arrows, and poisoned 
arrows blown through tubes, and slings, with 
stones to cast forth from them. The expedition 
was thus equipped and ready to march in tho 
space of a month, and then set out with Kalana 
Hetam at its head, like the foam crested waves 
of the sea. The numbers were so groat of 
these four tribes, that it took a month to ac- 



compliah an ordinary day’s march. Tho high 
ground became level, and the lovcl was convert¬ 
ed into holes like game traps, so heavy was the 
tread of the ranks. 

In tho first place .—It was not long uflcr tho 
departure of the Kedda envoys from Siam and 
their arrival again at Kedda, that tho Raja of 
Siam directed one of his old ministers, named 
Kalahom, who had been employed in settling 
the countries to the east [ofSiam perhaps ] to 
proceed to Kedda to search for a legitimate 
Raja to govern it. The envoy was escorted by 
a number of Rajas and followers, and ho was 
the bearer also of o written scroll, contain¬ 
ing tho titles to be bestowed upon tho new Raja, 
and he was instructed to consult with tho four 
Kedda mantris, and to be guided as far as 
practicable by their wishes. The envoy then 
loft for Kedda, and by how many tens of 
thousands of armed men was he attended, and 
how many mountains did he cross, and plains 
and forests did he pass over ? The inarch too 
was enlivened by all sorts of field sports. When¬ 
ever he halted , his men erected temporary 
huts and shelter for themselves and tho chiefs. 

One day the whole cavalcade dobouchod 
from the forest into a plain to tho weslwurd of 
the country of Liyor. Kalahom soon porcoivcd 
an armed force on its march thero, rolling on 
like waves of the sea, so he directed people to 
go and inquire from whence this body had come, 
where it was proceeding to, what its leader's 
name was; and what the title of his Raja. 
The messenger sot forward and met with tho 
force of Sakai under Jakjakucha. When the 
Sakai hoard these questions they gave the in¬ 
formation required, while Kalahom’s party 


acquainted them, in reply to similar questions, 
who he was, and the intent of his march. 

When ICalahom learned the nature and des¬ 
tination of the opposito force, ho ordered the 
gongs and drums to bo beaten, and having 
halted, ho orderod the usual temporary sheltor 
for his troops to be constructed. The Sakai 
General did tho same, so that both bodies wore 
encamped opposite to and in sight of onch other. 
Kalaua Ilotam was much surprised to soo his 
advance come to a holt, at such an early hour 
in tho morning, but when ho hoard tho name of 
tho Sianioso Gonoral JCala/iom ho directed a 
halt of all his forcos. Kalnhom thon sont off 
an express to Siam to report tho occurrence, 
and to inform tho Raja that ho was going to 
light the onomy below tho country of Ligor. 

Tho messenger travelled with all speed towards 
Siam, ho stopped not hy day nor by night. 
Kaluhom thon sent a lettor to Kalaua Ilotam to 
direct him to return to his own country and 
not to go 011 to Kedda, because that country 
had a Raja alroady, and as he, Kalahom, was 
by order of tho Raja of Siam now proceeding 
to Koddu to in8tul tho now Baja and confer 
upon him his proper titles. 

The wessonger found tho opposito party in¬ 
closed by a square intronchment of mud or earth, 
with proper guards at the four comers or 
angles, all ready posted, and on presenting 
themselves at tho gate, were soon called before 
Kalaua Hetam. Having squatted down and 
saluted him, and after having been asked what 
was their business, they delivered Kalaliom’s 
message. When Kalana Hetam heard the 
order to roturn homo lie became enraged, 
and his fuce grow red liko the colour of boouga 
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raya (1) while he exclaimed—'In what game 
have I ever been foiled ? and in what battle havo 
I ever been worsted ? or in what day of battle 
and slaughtering have I ever turned my back on 
thy master Kalahom P It m not right, is it, 
that I should ho Raja of Kedda ? If L cannot 
become its Raja by fair moans, [ will do so at 
the 'point of my weapons. I cannot for a 
moment think of retracing my march, for it 
would bo an unusual proceeding and unworthy 
of one born’ of n man to show his back ; on tlio 
contrary I must go forward. Tell then thy 
chief that if he shall attempt to stop, and inter¬ 
cept us on this our march to Kedda, let him 
come forth on the plain and give battle, and try 
us, and see how' we can thrust and stab. 
Whether thy master may choose to-morrow or 
to-day, is immaterial to us, he may please him¬ 
self, we shall be ready to receive him, for wo 
havo come for the sole purpose of socking occa¬ 
sions for fighting and proving the strength of 
our arms.' 

Kalahom could hardly repress his indignation 
at the insolence of Kalana He tom. But as his 
force wub too small to allow him to accept the 
challenge, ho forthwith entrenched himself, and 
at the same time sent orders to the Jlajas of the 
several provinces nearest to him, to collect thoir 
contingents with all speed and join him, which 
wn8 accomplished. Ho then directed Phva Ong 
Surin, who was the eon of a Raja, to assumo 
charge of the night to send out patrols, and to 
proceed round the fort, making a loud noise, by 
shouting and beating of gongs, drums, and other 
noisy instruments. The circuit having thus 

fl) Hibiscus rosa sinensis—L. Hibiscus malvarosaBat' 
Trans, vol. V. (Mared- Dioy. p. 144.) 


* 
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been performed thrice nightly, the patrols stop¬ 
ped at a certain place whore Phra Sunu rest¬ 
ed on a high seat. Kalana Retain hearing the 
noisy invitation to try his strength with lCala- 
hohn, imitated his example, and tho uproar was 
astounding. It consod not until the Lady Queen 
Shuhrin had retired to ropuse in her palaco in 
tho west, and tho king of tho world seated on 
his throne hod given audionce on tlio edge of 
tho horuson. Then poured forth tho hosts of 
both tioncrals on (lie plain, where each formod 
his lino. 

Kalahom first directed Phra Ong Surin to ar¬ 
range tho order of battlo. So he placed in their 
proper positions all tho Rajus, champions, chiefs 
- and warriors ; dossed unclor tho name of jigur 

rjungi (a), Phra Ong Surin had chavgo of tho 
right wing, and Phra Ong Kurin of the loft, 
while Raja Angkonerut commanded tho centre or 
main body. The roar was under Phra Ong Wa 
Tang Ta. Kalana Hetom drew up his army thus- 
< Malm Raja Dnr ul Alum commanded tho right 

wing, and Malm ltaja Dur ul Gunong, with Kala¬ 
na Hotam and all the champions hold the main 
body or contre. Malm Raja Jakjokucha Baja 
had charge of the roar [tail.] 

Then was hoard tho loud defiance from both 
sides, while the opposing lines, with clashing of 
arms, rushed to the charge. Man encountered 
man, and weapons rung upon weapons, like the 
claws of fighting scorpions. Tho main body 
fought thus so closely that the roar lines of 
each force cauio in contact also. Neither party 
would give way, but waved backwards and for¬ 
wards, whirling round and round, slashing ami 

(«) Jii'injun^e. are Persian wurda, jigor liver, nnger. 
hope, jungi warlike. 
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cutting, and mixing confusedly in fight, while tho 
clash of arms was loud and terrible. The coward¬ 
ly wore also hoard complaining and scream¬ 
ing like the riyanff ( b ). Such was tho tumult 
caused by tho shock of battle, when tho cham¬ 
pions oncountcrod, that it resembled tlmndor 
and a tompeat, and whon joinod to tho roar of 
the elephants and tho noighing of horses, and 
tho beating of war drums, rosomblocl tho noise 
of waves lushing against tho rocks. What 
quantities of broken arms strowod tho plain after 
this onset. ! 

Clouds of dust also arose and converted day 
into night. The ensigns of tho contending 
parties were observed, while tho standards shone 
conspiciouBly. Now beneath that or an mn- V 

brella, was a short man encased in an iron 
chain coat of mail, who was amusing himself by 
exhibiting Burmese warlike gestures [a practice 
common to Peguans.] He was olovated on a 
Bora [some fabulous animal], and filled with con¬ 
sternation all those who beheld him- This chief -i 

was the Oirgussi Kaju Sang Wira Angkara. Ho 
had throo brothors in the fight. One was tall 
and stout, and he rodo on a Walmana [this is a 
fabulous animal said to resemble an cloplmnt 
with tusk and u proboscis, with tho foot and 
body of a horse and having wings, ho bus scales 
according to some liko armour] endowed with 

E re tern atural faculties. Ho was arinod with a 
adamkel and was frightful to look on. Iio was 
named Phra Sang Dati Kosa. Tho next ono 
rode on a flying cornel and graspod tho preterna¬ 
tural chakra (o) along with his other war ac- 


(6) Cicada. 

( e) A discus, Siamese word. 
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coutrcments. His name was Plira Sang Chi 
Sim. Then came the last brother who bestrode 
a tierce lion, and bore in his hand the preter¬ 
natural bow and arrows. Iiis name was Plira 
Sang Mang So Pia ( d ). When these mighty 
warriors appeared on the field of battle the con¬ 
tending armies of one accord suspended the 
contest and sent to inquire who they wero, and 
who was tlioir Rajas, and from whence they had 
come. They replied, “ Wo are commanders of 
the forces or the Girgassi Raja who have come 
here by orders of the King of Siam to aid his 
General Kalahom, and to seme the chief of the 
enemy and take them as prisoners to Siam.” 
When this reply had been reported, then the 
. Girgassi Sang Wira Angkara directed all his 

forces to rush on those of Katana Hetam, und 
not to turn to the right or to the left. So they 
turned tho position of Kalana and took him in the 
rear. Bui he divided liisforces intotwo columns or 
lines, directing one to contend in front, the other 
, to oppose this attack on his rear. Thus Kalana’s 

force was placed in jeopardy. Again the battle 
raged amidst clouds of dust. Forty war um¬ 
brellas were thrown down by the crowd of com¬ 
batants, and were destroyed in the rush against 
Kalaua’s line, while the standards streamed out 
Dire was tho shock when they reached the 
enemy who were thus hemmed in by the 
Siamese forces. But still they kept their 
ground, nor did any one turn his head. Now 
many of this Kalana Hetem’s men were invul¬ 
nerable to steel, because they were tattooed 
with black (figures ) over their bodies ( e ). 
Thev were also very obstinate and brave. 

(«?j Perhaps also of Hindu origin. 

( e ) The Burmese tattooed their bodies at a very 
early period, the Peguans did not until a much later one. 

* 
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When Maha Raja Dar ul Alum and Dar ul 
Salam observed this comlitiou of affaire they 
•jot enraged anil plunged amidst tho Girgassis 
without earing for consequences. Hoaps of 
Girgnssi now lay on tho ground weltering in 
blood, which was flowing hrrn and thcro, float¬ 
ing away ovon tho bodies of tho dead. 

Now tho troops of Phra Ong Surin and Raja 
Phra Ong Kurin being exhausted, gave way, 
and wore pressed hard by tho men of Kulana 
Hotam, hut tho rotreat was gradual, for Kolana’s 
forces wore thomsolvcs threatened in tlioir roar. 
Tlion tho threo thousand lioroos of tho four 
Girgassi chiefs precipitated thomsolvos upon 
tho Hvo thousand heroes and othor soldiors of 
Dar ul Alum. Hero tlioro was much slaughter 
amongst tho Samang and Bila soldiers, whose 
bodies lay in heaps like small lulls. So 
that part of Kalana Detain’s forco was routed 
and fled behind tho Hvo thousand. Thus only 
heroes wero opposod to horoes. [ Here tho 
same metaphors are used as before.] At longth 
the horoes of tho Samang oud Bila could hold 
out no longor but gave way liko goats before 
tigers. But three thousand held tlioir ground 
under tho command or three chiofs. Tlioir or¬ 
der however had been by this time broken, 
while the second or rear lino was also brolcon. 
They, however, ralliod and attacked tho Gir- 
gassis, and after slaying a few of them they 
met the commander of the heroes whoso name 
was Jangi Kola, also the officers named respec¬ 
tively Perjungkala, Kirchangkala, and Hassing- 
kala. All of these chiofs wore armed with maces. 
Then came Pakerma Bukil, chief of the Samang, 
who encountcrd in single combat Jangi Kola, 
and Sri Nairat Gunong, who was the chief of 
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of tho Bila, who fought with Perjangkala mace 
to mace. Next Maha Biru Gunong came. He was 
chief of the Samangs, and ho engaged Perjung- 
kala. Ho hero were six heroes engagod in mortal 
combat with their maces, three against three. 

Now tho live other chiefs of the Girgassi 
plunged into tho midst of tho throo thousand 
Samungs and Bila. Tho forces of Dai- ul 
Gtxnong and Jakjokucha Raja wore broken by 
the on8ot of Phra Ong Kunai Rat and Phra 
Ong Tung Ta, and Phra Angsurin and Phra 
Ong Kurin, assisted by all tho uowly nrrivod 
Rajas It was like tho flacking of cotton, so 

S uickly did they come on. For tho four 
iainoso Rajas advanced to tho charge in front 
of their troops, and struck into tho contro of 
tho enemy. They would not ovon wait for 
thoir officers, who followod at a distunco. [ It 
would be difllcult to catch a Siamese or Burmese 
or Poguon officer in thoso degenonito days load- 
j ing his inon to battle. They prefer looking on 

at a protty safo distance.] Nono could with¬ 
stand this prowess of tho tivo chiefs. Whon 
Bar ul Guuong and Jnkjakucha Raja and the 
Panglinias Dara Bukit and Nora Ouuong and 
Pakerma Alum and Pakenna Dewa and Man gun 
Udara observod tho disorder and dispersion of 
thoir force before these warriors ; they became 
furious and quickly confronted in person the 
enemy and advanced on the host of the latter. 
These six chiefs encountered the four Siamese 
Rajas, who were busy making prisoners. Thon 
Panglima Dara Bukit cast his spear at Phra Ong 
Kunai Rat, but missed killing him as ho was 
invulnerable. The latter leapt up and 
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fought with his sword (/). Panglima Dar ul 
Gunong encountered Raja Phra Oug Tang 
Ta, and both fought stoutly with clubs. 
Pauglinia Pakcrma Aliim mot Phra Sang 
Data Kosa, [a Siamcso title], ami they coinhat- 
od with maces, ami Panglima Pakorma Dowu, 
oncountorod Phra Ong Kurin, and they fought 
with spears, Panglima Mangnn Udurn mot 
Phru Malm Pho Di and they used daggers, 
and dosod on each othor; Homing ouch olhor 
around tho waist. Panglima Mungan Indra foil 
in with Phra Ong Chao Phriya, and they bravo- 
ly contostod with barbed spoors. Thus twclvo 
bravo chiefs fought hand to hand, enemy with 
cnomy. 

Tho six Girgassi chiefs were thus wiolding 
their maces, and restoring the tight whenever it 
slackened, whon Panglima Bukit, and Sungikala 
perceiving the slaughter amongst their men (low 
swiftly to tho rescue. Jungikala seized hold of 
Pakerma Bukit, and tho latter also laid hold of 
him, but tho former overpowered him and bind¬ 
ing him, delivered him captive to his attendants. 
Tho wholo Girgassi force on this sot up a loud 
shout, and tho warriors throw away thoir arms 
aud grasped thoir ouomies by main force, 
and although the advorBo chiefs Sri Naira 
Gunong and Maha Biru Gunong and thoir mon, 
stabbed and slashod away most valiantly, it was 
of no use, for these two Girgassi chiofs, Porjang- 
knla and Karjaugkala, ongagod with two inoro 
chiefs in a closo strugglo, and modo them pri¬ 
soners. Thon tho fight was again renewed, for 
tho threo Girgassi chiofs dartod into the midst 

(/) There is another woapons culled jar or chlgra, oj 
which I cannot pet a desciption. It wan perhaps a discus. 
The ohalera is elsewhere mentioned. 
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of the ruuks of Dar ul Alum and Dar ul Salam, 
which gave way. 

At this period a Panglima or Kapet of 
Katana's force who had thus given way, told 
the Raja that the tivo thousand heroes had beon 
slain or made prisoners. When the Rajas of 
the Sainang and HiJa hoard these tidings they 
were enraged, and forthwith procipatcd them¬ 
selves into tlio masses of tho Oirgossi, discharg¬ 
ing their arrows in advancing at Jangi Knla, 
who only turned a little hut was not wounded. 
Tidings woro convoyed to tho four Oirgassi, who 

S lickly came to the aid of their chiefs. Two of 
ein, Sangkera Angkara, and Phusang Dati 
Kose Cftmo, one on the right, tho other on the 
left of Maha Raja Dar ul Alum, and Phra Si 
Sim ; and Ora Tang To Clmu Phruju in a simi¬ 
lar way attacked Dar ul Salain. Dar ul Alum 
was wounded by tho spear of Phra Sung Wira 
Angkuru in tho sido, and then Phra Sang Dati 
closed with him, while Sang Wira Angkara 
seized his feet, and sitting on tho breast of hie 
prostrate cnomy he bound him and dolivored 
him prisoner to be takon before Kalahom. 
Dar ul Salam on seoing oil this threw away his 
bow, and grasped his sword striking liko a 
madman right and left. The chiefs above 
noticed, who wero respectively on his right and 
loft, swiftly threw themselves upon him, and 
after several swords had been broken and a 
strong resistance had been mode by Dar ul 
Salam with his feet, which excited the laughter 
of his enemies, he was overpowered, and they 
were going to tear him in two, each having 
hold of a log, when Phra Sang Ye Sim inter¬ 
posed ; and advisod that the prisoner should be 
sent to Kalahom. When the Sainang and Bila 
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learned nil these disasters, they set up n loud 
shout and advanced to rescue their chiefs. But 
they were intercepted by the three Pang limns 
of Girgeaeis and driven hack. Thun the (lirgaasi 
Rajas got on thoir animals, and rodo straight 
towards the lino of Kalaua Hctam, whoro the 
fight still raged. Now thoro only romainod of 
oil the oflicers, Knlana Hotom himself. He 
waa excossivoly oxasporated at seoing the Hold 
nearly cleared of his troops. Ho seized his 
sword and descending from his kaindru-on or 
conveyance ran towards the Siamese ltaja Phra 
Malm Pho Di. Ho struck his spear from behind 
right through the body of Pho Di, who loll 
down dead. This disconcerted tho forco of the 
the latter. But the four Girgaaai Rajas arriving, 
they leapt down from their kaindra-an and at¬ 
tacked Kalana Hetam, who was in the act of 
stabbing at Phra Chao Phringa. The latter 
evaded the blow by leaping down from his 
kaindra-an. But Kalana Hetam passed his 
dagger through his body and killed him. Now 
the four Qirgassie came together and upsot 
Kalana Hetam. But he got up and stabbed at 
the Girgassi He struck Sangwira Angknra but 
made no impression, and was trying the Rftino on 
Sang Dati Kosa; when tho 'Girgassi struck 
Knlana Hotum with his weapon. Tho latter foil ; 
but suddenly getting up ho attacked tho Siamese 
Raja on his kaindra-au, who evaded him. Tho 
four Girgassi Rajas wero vory angry at all this, 
because Kalana would not encounter them. 
In tho moantime Kalahom sent his invulnorables 
to seize Kalana. But lie escaped tho hands of 
the four Girgassi who tried to seize him and 
attacked Phrft Ong Surin with hie dagger. 
They were fighting stoutly, when Sangwira 


Angkura, the Raja of the Girgassi seized his 
airuboh and Phra Sang Dati Kosa seized his 
jagar and sprung forward to assist Phra Ong 
Surin, and ho tried to wrest Kalana He tarn's 
dagger out of his hands, in which attempt it 
broko. Kalana tried now to unshoath his kris, 
but Stingwira Angkara throw his iron siruba (a) 
at Kalana flfetam, which twisting round his 
body socured bis arms, and brought to the 
ground, when ho was instantly bound and sent 
to Kalahom. Kalahom now sent to coll os 
many of Kalana Hutam’s men as might choose 
to come and submit to him. 

Kalahom told the four Girgassi Rajas to take 
all the Rajas, chiefs, officers, and men of Kalana 
Hetain, [ who had been captured or who sub¬ 
mitted ] and their property and families to the 
great Raja of Siam, that his majesty might 
allot them a district to live in; because Kalana's 
men v>ere brave, and their bodies were invul¬ 
nerable to steel, and would be valuable as ser¬ 
vants of the king. Further Kalahom instructed 
them to give a full account to his majoaty of all 
that had passed. 

The Raja of Liyor, who was present, said 
to Kalahom—Your slave is of opinion that all 
the l'orcofl of the five .of six provinces now 
assembled around your highness's camp ought 
to accompany your highness to Kedda, in case 
more enemies may be lying in wait ou tho 
way. [15] 

NOTES. 

[ 15 ] There appears to mo no reason for 
not believing that an engagement took place 
betweon the Siamese forces and those of another 


(a) A <iort of iron lotto. 



nation, in the direction assigned by our author; 
although ho seems to have drawn for soma of 
bin deluilH on u rather exuberant imagination 
and perhaps on various Hindu or Javan 
authorities. His heroes are describod in hoiiio- 
what of a liomeric strain, if small things can bo 
at nil compared with great, and ho is oortuinly 
oqually unscrupulous in his employment of 
supernatural machinery. There are still exten¬ 
sive plains liolweon Tagor and Koddu. 

The Smmvso army was commanded us it 
would havo now boon under similar circum- 
Btantos by tho Kidnhum ; this oflicor is placed 
at the head of Siavnoso troo|>s dostinod to act 
along the coast, the CluiJckri commanding fox-cos 
sent inland. 

Kalana Retain tho gonoral of tho opposing 
army i3 here stated to have come from a lake 
to the eastward of Pegu, but of such a lake I 
have not been able to get any account. Kalana 
in Mulayu means a vagabond, and hotam is 
“ black " iu allusion to his body having beon 
tattooed. This was doubtless ono of tho inroads 
mado by tho Poguans during the period when 
tho Siamese contended with thorn for tho 
supremacy over tho Tenassorim coast, for 
Kalana Retain insinuates in ono of his speeches 
that this was not tho first time that lie had 
enoountorod Kalahom. 

Tho jumblo of titles which our author gives 
to his heroes cannot bo redueod to our regular 
standard. Bali, Persian, Malayan, Siamese, 
perhaps also Javanese, und ono of those bolong- 
ing apparently to jungle tribes, are all here put 
into requisition. 

Tho hill tribes, if we are to credit this narra¬ 
tive, were much more numerous and warlike 


than they now urc. Indeed they have dwindled 
down into a few roving parties of families, 
whoso numbers seldom at the utmost exceed a 
few hundreds. But the allusion to them ovincos 
the belief us an early period that these tribes 
had long sottlod in the northern parts of tho 
Peninsula and in Pogu, ancl they wore subjects 
of Siam. Tho strength of tho contending 
armies on this occasion was exaggerated wo can 
oasily boliovo—yet it is well known that tho 
Pogunns, first and then tho Bormans and 
Siamoso could bring considerable armies into 
tho field. 

Tho marshalling by our author of the hostile 
line is in accordance with tho syatom adopted 
by tho Siamese of the prosont day and of which 
I have already given somo description [a]. 
Like the Burmese and Siamese anil Malays too 
of the present time, the force we have been 
following had no tents. They erect huts of 
branches and leaves, of which they generally find 
abundance everywhere; and they entrench 
themselves wherever they halt, even for a night. 

Like the Chineso armies, those of Kalana 
and Kaluhom seemed to strive which should 
frighten tho other by the loudest noises. 

I once in 1831 visited tho Raja ofLigorwhen 
oncampod with about seven thousand men. 
The greatest order prevailed and there was no 
din. The only noise at night was that of a 
gong at tho relieving of tho sontiuols, and 
guards. To be sure there wore no enemies at 
the gate, for these had first boon subdued, tho 
Malays I moan. 

Our author’s poetical description of sun rise 
is of Persian origin. The Riyang is a Bmall 


[a J Tram. B. A. S. 
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cicada which is found in all the jungles of the 
Peninsula. Its creaking sound may be heard 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile. Accord¬ 
ing to the Malayan annals the Siamese and 
Malaya fought in A. D. 1201 with bows and 
arrows. And the Javanese and the Macassars 
when they attackod Malacca in 1440 A. J). 
tlioy used poisoned arrows, propelled through 
blow pipes, weapons which the Muluccu men 
wore then unucquainted with, which appoars 
strange for the wild tribes of tho Peninsula use 
them [1]. Theso aborigines of the Poninsulu 
probably had tho saino kind of weapons thon, 
for I found them iu tho hands of tho .Sakai 
tribe in the heurt of tho Perak country. Tho 
arrow is made of bamboo, and tho sharp end is 
hardonod by firo, thoothor ond has a pieco of pith. 

It is blown through a cano tube 0 to 7 fool 
long presevvod in a sheath of a lighter cauo 
Tho shooter plncos tho largo knob at tho top of 
the tube in hie mouth, thon having closod his 
lips ho oxpols the arrow through the tube with 
tho whole forco of his lungs. The arrow being ^ 
so slight Hies n long way witli tho wind, and 
monkeys ore killod by it on the highest trues. 

The poison in which tho arrow is dippod is pro¬ 
cured from the ipoh tree, but it has little ofibet 
uiiloss used soon after it has been proparetl over 
a lire. The arrow is dipped into the vincous 
liquid and immediately shot oH'. 

So late as the advent of the Portuguoso at 
Malacca, the natives were astonished ut tho lire 
arms and guns used by tho former. Yet it is 
probable that tho Arabs had brought firo arms 
or guua to Acliin before that period. 


[ 1 ] Mai. An. No. I. 


V, 
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The Malayan short kris was in these days 
two and a half spans or about one foot nine 
inches long. The umbrella is used by most of 
the Indo-Chinese nations to denote the head 
quarters of a general. The Malaya employ 
spoars with horse tail streamers dyed red at¬ 
tached to them. 

Tho Soro is a fabulous animal. The Walinana 
is nnothor. The chaklavi is the iron discus. 
It was usod in India, and is ono of tho wonpons 
of tho gods, tho chalcka of tho Siainoso, Bali 
and tho Klirong Cliak of tho Siamese. It ap¬ 
pertains in Hindu mythology to those who had 
attained to that state of purity and boautitude 
termed in tho Bali rati wuto. It is one of the 
instruments with which one of tho chiefs or 
officials tortures tho damned spirits in Naraka, 
or the infernal regions of Buddhist mythology, 
on whose heads it twirls like a fiery whirlwind. 
According to some authorities tho Hindu 
chakkra was a circular mass of fire instinct with 
life and darting forth flames on every side. 
Hence it lias been inferred that tho above peo¬ 
ple were possessed of a species of Greek lire or 
ftgni astri which thoy turned to the purposes of 
war (1). Vishnu boars in his hand the discus 
termed Suharasan (2) as does also his Sacti. 
According to Mallot cited by Maurice, the 
Scandinavian Jove soems to have boen armed 
with tho chakkra of Vishnu. And although it 
is generally I bclievo supposod that the Dmidieul 
Circlosin Europe took their form from the groat, 
snake with its tail in its mouth as tho emblem 
of oternity still there is reason to suppose that 
tho chakkra, if it did not afford n type for 


(1) Wilkin's BhagavAl. 

(2) Mans ice's Indian Antiquities. 



architectural purposes, wju well known to the 
Druids, for Mr. Maurice acquaints us that in 
the year 17*9 there were discovered gold coins 
with this emblem upon thorn in tho middle of 
the ridgo of Cnruebrehill in Cornwall. As a 
typo of eternity Brahma is exhibited in his 
statues with tho chnkkra in one of Ins hands. 

In the Bali Malinda, » work in my possession, 
I find that the chakkra was one of the seven 
precious things procured from the Malm 
Taiuootlm or great ocean. In this instance us 
it applies to royalty, it typilios universal 
domination (1). 

The jirubah is the chain weapon made of iron, 
which appears to have been usod in India. It 
is a sort of iron lasso, only it is not a noose, 
but an instrument to bring down an enemy by 
entwining round him if dexterously thrown. 

Chapter XI. 

The General Kalahom did not approve of this 
new escort and therefore directed tho Raja of 
Ligor, and all the chiefs and people of these 
five or six provinces to the S. S. E. to return 
home, saying he would write to them if ho re¬ 
quired their further aid. He thou mustered his 
own force, and found that lie had one thousand 
men fit for duty and unwounded, the killed ami 
wounded having been from three to tour hun¬ 
dred- So he sent tho wounded to thoir homes, 
and prepared to pursue his original journey. 
He however halted, to refresh his troops for 
three or four days. 

(1) Several of these remarks on the chakkra with others 
are contained in my paper on the Prabat or " Sacred 
Footmark " of Buddha. Tr. li. A. S. 




The four Girgassi chiefs in the meanwhile re¬ 
quested to have their leave, and to set off for 
Siam with their prisoner Kalana Hctam—i. e. 
Knlana, with the black or tattooed belly. So 
. they set off Tor Siam, as did the Raja of Ligor, 
and tho other chiefs and Rajas to their several 
districts, sending bofore they left, dressed dishes 
for tho General Kalahom's tabic. Tho General 
then sut out on his routo, and tho inferor Rajas 
through whose districts ho passed, mot him and 
supplied him with provisions. Rnja Kalahom 
al'Lov a while arrived with his o-scort on the 
border of ICedda, the route there lying along 
the sea shore. At this period Gunong Tunjang 
mountain Imd become annexed to the main 
shore and was far inland, and passing that 
mountain, the next one, Pulo Qirycmg, had 
also become attached to the continent, and ob¬ 
tained the name of Gunong Qiryong. 

Passing onward along the sea shore, Kalahom 
noticed numorous prahus sailing to and fro. 
At length he came to a spot where tho ground 
was raised a litlo above tho general level, 
and where there was a rivulet abounding 
with fish; and in the vicinity of which 
all sorts of game abounded. Hero Kalahom 
eutrenched himself within a mud wall and 
ditch; and then despatched a letter to 
the four Kedda inantris directing them 
to come to meet him and to bring their Raja, 
should they have found one, along with them 
to partake of the field sports and other amuse¬ 
ments, at his encampment at a place called 
[since then ?] Sungei S ala. The messengers 
reached Raja Bersiyong's fort. Here they were 
told that the Tour inantris had gone with their 
Raja (down the river) and were engaged in dig- 



ging, what is now called. Swnffei Kwcdla 
Muda. This new cut was made, because 
it would greatly shorten the distance From the 
sea to Kota Auv, Raja Buraiyong’s fort, and at 
the same time straighten the course of that largo 
river, which for ages had been rolling in a tortu¬ 
ous channel. It was also becoming obstructed 
through time. 

After receiving the letter or Knlahmn, tho 
Raja and mantvis returnod to their fort to pre¬ 
pare for their journoy to Sake When all was 
ready, the followora, chiefs and armed men, 
having every requisite for hunting, fowling and 
fishing set off. The march was made slowly, 
the Baja halting for some days occasionally 
when game was plentiful. In this manner tho 
cavalcade reached the head of Gunong Jcrroi, 
where abundance and varieties or fruits wore 
obtained. Thence the route lay UrwanU the 
aea shore whore all sorts of shell fish wore 
procured. 

The party then directed its march towards 
SAr.A ; and on reaching it the whole of the 
Siamese raantris advanced from tho entrench¬ 
ment or temporary fort and respoctfully wel¬ 
comed the Raja; escorting him also into tho 
fort with his four mantris. The Raja then sat 
in state in the audience lmll, with all his court¬ 
iers and state officers and pooplo around him. 
Then Kalnhom brought forth the papor or fir¬ 
man of the Rnja of Siam. This he handed to 
the four mantris who respectfully reccivod it 
and had it read. The purport ol’ it was, that 
the Raja of Kedda was thereafter to be entitled 
Raja Pra Ong Malm Potisat, (Pho ti Sat). The 
lour chiefs or mantris then related from begin¬ 
ning to end, all that the elephant Kam&la Juu- 



hari had dono towards discovering tho now Raja, 
and Kalahom in return narrated what had hap¬ 
pened to him on his route from Siam, obser¬ 
ving, that it was very fortunate For the Raja 
and hi? four mantrios that he had been sent in 
time, to prevent ICaJnna, with the tattoed 
paunch, arriving to wrest from them tho gov¬ 
ernment of Kedda, telling them also that this 
chief had hoon Honta prisoner to tho groat Raja 
of Siam. * Wo have indeed boon lucky,' replied 
tho ministers, 'to have escaped tho risks of 
bottle.' Kalahom having thus fulfilled his mis¬ 
sion gavo feast of all his good things, eatables 
and drinknblos, to the Raja and his four chiefs; 
and at tho saino time ho had his acts proclaimed 
by tho beating of all sorts of instruments, 
Kalahom thon laid down tho Raja’s duties for 
him. It will bo, observed ho, his duty to exor¬ 
cise forbearance and show kindness towards his 
subjects, and towards slaves aud dependents; 
to follow just laws and customs, and to merci¬ 
fully dispense charity towards tho poor and the 
beggar or fakir. Moreover whore the punish¬ 
ment of death should be justly merited, and 
should bo duo to any one, ns to-day, to delay tho 
execution for throe or four days. Furthor lie 
enjoinod upon tho Rajiv and mantris, that tho 
Rajas of lCodda should not nil stay in ono town 
or fort. Tho Raja, ho dirocted, should occupy a 
fort, and all his chiefs should select separate esta¬ 
blishments. ' You may porceivo, said ho,' that 
large tracts of laud havo been left dry by the 
sou, and are available for use, and that here 
evon whore I am now residing there are many 
level and clear spots or tracts very lit for set¬ 
tlements. To these instructions the four min- 
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i8ters and everybody elso lent a willing ear, and 
expressed their assent. 

So the Raja Pra Ong Malm Potisafc prolonged 
his slay in Kulahom'a fort. The days wore 
spent in hunting, and all kinds of amusements, 
and Kalahom in the evenings instructed the 
Kaia in his duties, and gave him hints for his 
conduct as a prince for PhriyaV 

When tho Raja and Kalahom wont out in the 
morning to hunt, each was mounted on a separ¬ 
ate elephant, followed by nutters and dogs, ami 
accompanied by tho chiefs and ofliccrs of both. 
Evory one was delighted, as from tho abundance 
of nil kinds of game no ono thought of tho 
morrow. 

Ono day while thus abroad Raja Pra Ong 
Maha Potisat discovered a hut in tho forest in 
which an old man rosidod with his wifo. A 
clump of bamboos, which grow near the house, 
had a protubomneo in tho middle whoro the 
joint wus unusually large. So he ordorod this 
knot to bo out and brought away. To vary 
the scene Kaluhom took the Raja to Lhu sea 
shoro to fish and collect shells This long stay 
of the Rnju was owing to tho delay occasioned 
by tho manufacturing of gold and silver dowers 
which Pra Oruj Maha Potisat had oi'dcrcd to 
bo made, in order that they should bo transmit¬ 
ted and respectfully presented to tho Maha 
Raja Besar or (front Raja (of Siam) in token of 
his havinij become the Rajah of Kcdda, and 
as an earnest of the enduring and unbroken 
amity and friendship which was thoncefonvard 
to subsist (between Siam and Kcdda) 

The gold and silver flowers were ready at the 
end of five months. Raja Pra Ong Maha Potisat 
accordingly gave them in charge to Kalahom, 


and also a number of other presents for his 
Majesty of Siam, also a letter from himself to 
his Majesty. • 

So the Raja of Kedda anil his four ministers 
asked permission of Kalahom to return to the 
fort of Kwalla Muda. Kalahom after unceas¬ 
ingly impressing on the Rajah's mind the advice 
ho Imd before given to him, regarding the 
government of his country, permitted him to 
depart, while he himself set off for Siam with 
the flowers, presents, and letter, these being 
marks of hia having fnllfllled his mission by in¬ 
stalling the llaja of Kedda, and of all his doings 
while in that country. 

'J’ho Jotter and the gold and silver flowors and 
the presents wore convoyed by Kalahom to 
Siam, and presented by him to tho great Raja 
jus playthings for his child. Ho nlso gave a 
true account of his mission. Tho Riija of Siam 
was much gratified. After this period the Rajas 
of Siam nover ceased Bonding envoys yearly to 
tho country of Kedda, with friendly and amic¬ 
able letters to the Raja, nor did tho Kedda 
Rajas over ceaso to reciprocate such presents 
and letters. [16) 

NOTE. 

[16] 1 have sufficiently identified tho places 
mentioned in the preceding pages. I went last 
year to look for tho place called Sala which 
however had perhaps nothing to mark tho spot 
originally. I proceeded up the stream still 
called Sala, until stopped by a rocky bottom, 

• There is no mention hero of any relationship exist¬ 
ing between the Kedda liajn and the king of Siam, al¬ 
though only two liajae had intervened since as the 
alleged brother of Sri Mahawangaa had become king of 
Siam. 




and close to u liill of moderate elovntion culled 
Chorus on the uumrait of which I found tlie re¬ 
mains of what appeared to liavo been temples. 
Tho word Siilu i* Mngudha. Thus in the Miiha- 
wftnso p. 117 I find it statod tho hall built on 
that spot to purpotunto tho miracle became 
celebrated by the name of SamimnliiHiuiiin - 
Sula. 


Chapter XII. 


Raja Pin Ong Maha Potisat and the four 
raontris returned to Kwalla Muda fort, where 
the Raja continued to govorn with justico and 
liberality. 

Now the queen was ver}’ sorry to see his 
highness continue childless, snd on this account 
she performed penances and made vows, offer¬ 
ings, and invocations to her ancient ancestors, 
and the Rajas of old for their aid, and to the 
ott’ect that the Raja might be granted a child. 
Some time after this the Rnja's queen gave birth 
to a male child, resembling his grandfather 
Mansng Malta Phoclisat. It was of a beautiful 
countenance and was nurtured and attended in 
the manner already described for young princes. 
The Raja named the child Phra Ong Maha- 
wangsa, which delighted the mautris and people; 
being a name of a Raja of old. 

The buln bittong or joint of bamboo which 
had been placed near the couch of tho Raja 
gradully expanded, and at the proper time it 
burst, and displayed a beautiful male child, to 
the wonder of ell beholders. The Raja took 
the child and provided for it in the palace as if 
it had been the son of a Raja, and he named 
him Raja Bulu Bittong. This boy was brought 
up along with the Raja’s son, and a warm 
friendship began between them. 

The Raja in time grew tired of the fort of 
Raja Bersiyong, became he had got a son. 
[1] The four rnantris therefore urged him to 

1 A strange reason, but these Rajas were always 
changing their residence, on one pretence or other. 
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timke an excursion to the sen ehoro and amuse 
himself. So his highness sot oil soon after, and 
descending by the new cut called Kwalla Muda 
ho followed the sea coast to Tavjon;/ Pain. 
This place did not ploaso him for u new re¬ 
sidence, ho ho passed straight up to Bukit 
Marinin, on which hill ho sot about erecting a 
fort and » Haco. TM* Mil"«« 
which Baja liorsiyong built wi ft I]i ll Jliui-e, 
hence called Bukit Pin ariu H".|ft l<oraiynn K 
had n fort two on tlu.li hill. Thura i» it |>jHty 
Stream at Bukit Pirijnm, called Bungo. Di.l.laji- 
At this river tho samo liaja had also null a 
mud fort, to protect tho river and sottlomunt 
from any enemies who might enter irom tho 
cou on dark nights. 

One day a largo and strange object was ob¬ 
served bv Raja Bersiyong's queen floating .loan, 
the river On approaching in tho water to- 
wards it the queen found it to he a hugu roam 
bell [2] which bursting disclosed a buuutiful 
female child, who was convoyed by tho quuon 
to her palaco and there carefully lendoru. and 
brought up under the namo of Putri bnloang. 
Tho chihl resembled tho children of Indra, or 
of tho Gonii, or the Dswattan. She was treated 
by tho queen mother, ivs if aim had boon her 
own child, and tho R.ijft »lao hod a groat 
affection for her. 

Tho Raja meanwhile continued inspecting 
tho building of bis now fort and palace, pass¬ 
ing down tho river Trom timo to timo for tho 
jurpose. Ho also directed houses to be built 
'or the mantris, tho officers oF Govern ment and 

2 lAke tlin foam boll-of L’alombung which 
tho " Putri Tunjong Bnl” Prlncou foam boll— (Malayan 
Annuls.) 
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the people, and that these should be arranged 
in streets the whole way to the sea beach, so 
that fish became cheap and abundant. The 
country of Kethla won very populous when this 
Raja began to rule, and numerous foreigners, 
merchants and settlers of various countries came 
there to stay or to transact business. Mis 
highness’s fame for courtesy, liberality and 
justice were i ho cmisu of thin Influx; am) there 
wore now no complainin:* of tyranny and op¬ 
pression. Provisions and other things wore 
nlso cheap. The inhabitants likewise or distant 
creeks, bays and coasts of Kudrin flocked to 
thu new station or capital. 

In course of time thu young prince Raja I’ra 
■Ong Mnhawnugsa grow up to man’s estate, and 
it huhovud thu Raja his rather to select a wire 
for him. He was very accomplished, of courte¬ 
ous niul insinuatiug uddic&n, condescending, 
affable and humane. He was instructed in 
manly exercises, and used to run tilts on horse¬ 
back ; lie and Rnju Built biltong encountered 
thus each othor in sport, being both armed with 
tho lance and spear They ran races on horse¬ 
back also along tho sands on the hoi shore 
north of Kwalla Muilu. Doth of the youths 
were rood married, the young Pbra Ong Malm- 
wungsa to the daughter of a Raja (no immej 
and tho other to Pufcri Biilo-ang. The prince 
stayed with the Raja in his new fort, sml Hulu 
Bittong had tho old fort of Raja Rersiyong 
given to him by the Raja for l>is residence. 
Thus all was happily settled, and the people 
flourished. 

In the meanwhile Raja Plira Ong Malm Potisat 
directed a party of men to go ami select con¬ 
venient spots towards the east and the N. N. 



W., as he wished to build a fort anti palace for 
his.son Phra Ong Mahawangsa, and for Raja Bulu 
Bitiong—but distant or apart from the river 
KwaIIh Muila, ‘for’ said he, 'I ain getting old and 
irtlirm, and cannot perform what I have a mind 
to do while my Tour wautris ( ministers ) havo 
become weak from age liko their master.' Hut 
before the Raja's order cmihl be carried into 
effect the queen diod, and was Llid with nil the 
solemnities due to deceased royalty, at the 
upper pari of the river of Pulo Tujti —where a 
immsoleiim with ornamental pillars, or 
kachapuri, wa** erected over the remains. 

All was thfU grief and lamentation in the 
palace. Not long after this event ifao four 
man tries one after the other sickened and died, 
which oppressed the Raja and his son with fresh 
grief. The obsequies of the four man tries 
having been performed by the Raja and his son 
in the manner befitting their rank, tho Raja 
raised their sons respectively to the rank of 
their deceased parents. 

When tlm Raja’s grief Tor these losses lmd 
somewhat subsided, he abdicated in favour of 
his son Phra Ontf Maluiwamjfui; and directed 
Raja Bnlu Biltong to look out fora place where 
he might erect a fort, and reside for tho future. 
This chief left accordingly with a regular 
establishment of officers and men. Boon after his 
departure Raja Phra Ong Maha Potisal sicken¬ 
ed and died—and was laid by tho prince and 
officers of state with all due solemnity and 
magnificence. So Phra Ong Mahawangsa 
assumed the mins of government. 

Now Raja Phra Ong Mahawangsa was much 
addicted to the drinking of fiery spirits, and 
spirits distilled or prepared from rice, in order 
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to euro r disease to which he was subject. He 
bad therefore a goodly number of jars of these 
liquors arranged in his palace. It was his cus¬ 
tom after rising from his bed in the morning, 
and before he had washed his face, or eaten the 
hotel mixture, to call for a glass full or spirits. 
This custom ho bad followed for years—hut 
beyond this ho never privately indulged himself 
in drinking, blit only drank when at meals 
with his ministers and state officers, nor was 
ho ever intoxicated. [17] 

NOTES. 

[17] Tho rites omployed by the quoon woro of 
Pagan or Hindoo origin, and there are liugor- 
ings still of such amongst the mass of the 
Malays. 

Tunjong Pntri is a rocky point at the entrance 
of what was formerly tho Kedda (or Muda) 
river hut ia now called tho river Marbau. It is 
so called from tho fancied roBembluuce ono of 
the moat prominent rocks has to u female— 
putri moaning a princess. 

Bukit Mariam is still known by the same 
name, as is the hill Piujara. Tho junglo is in 
this quarter so thick that I havo only been able 
to traco a few indications of the sites here ns 
described by our author, but these are ODOugh 
to convince mo of his good faith. 

Tho old Raja had perhaps not been more than 
ton or twelve years at Bukit Mariam before his 
son was married, and as he was getting old ho 
may have reached about seventy. 

The annalist trieR to palliate the frequent ap¬ 
plication of the noxt successor Plira Ong Maha- 
wangsa to the spirit jars, by telling us that it 
was to cure some complaint he was subject 



to. But in those times ull the people to the 
eastward used ardent Kpirits, and they were 
probably indebted to the colonist# from India 
for the beverage; where the tenets of Islam uro 
rigidly enforced, spirits arc not openly and per¬ 
haps infruipiontly drunk. But in those places 
where u givater laxity prevails, as l believe to 
be the case in .Java, Mm* nrak api or tire spirit 
is used without much reserve. .!uvimo*e sailors 
employed in ICnglisli vessels prefer yin and 
brandy mid take it mint, grog not being patro¬ 
nized by them. 

The Jndo-tdiinese people who had icecivcd 
the Bali language amongst them wore furnished 
with the names of five dittbrnilt kinds <*f :ml mt 
spirits. The inhabitants of the Malayan coun¬ 
tries got these from the Klings, t extract these 
five from the Mali or Puli work in my posses¬ 
sion called Milinria ; that is, it is in the 
Pali character of Laos and Siam. 

1 Peethn Sura 

2 Powa Suraka 


d Olliana Sura 

4 Pan in na Sura 

5 Sampha rasang yutto. 

From the Asiatic researches v. d p. 50 it 
seems that Sura in Sanscrit means wine and 
true wealth. So tlm Devatns having got it 
while the Dait-yns or Titans did not obtain it, 
these lael were called Asura. 

1 have not Rpace hero to describe the inodo 
of preparing all of these. So I will only notice 
the first. It is made with common rice or the 
oryza glutiuosa ( of Marsdcn ) or of other grain. 
The grain is boiled, and when cold a fermenting 
mixture composed of black pepper, onions, and 



garlic, nutmeg and cloves, orange tree leaves, 
ginger, and tlio a I pi ilia galunga with cinnamon, 
chili and the liquorice root, pounded to¬ 
gether, is added The whole is then distilled 
with water. 

The Javanese chiefs appear to havo boon the 
most addicted to the use of spirits, a custom 
they most probably owed to the Indians who 
under the titles of Buddhists and worshippers of 
the Gods of the Hindoo Pantheon, so long held 
spiritual not political sway over Java 

Being Mahometans, the Malays have sub¬ 
stituted opium for spirits, ostensibly. Thus 
Mahomet's injunctions an* obeyed, but an 
equally deteriorating and dehumanizing poison 
is used in its stead. That lawgiver should have 
denounced all intein|»eraucc and would have 
acted more wisely. But he hud bis eye chiefly 
on his countrymen and stigmatized the vico 
which he and they were loait inclined to as 
leading to hell, while he gave an unlimited 
latitude to the sensual indulgences to which 
U 1 C 3 ' were prone. 


Chaiteu XIII. 


It is related that live yours after tho doulh 
of tho prophot Mahomed, there wove holy men 
and proselytes to hie faith in Bagdad. Sheikh 
Noor Aladin caino from Mecca and Medina at 
thin time to the country of Juwi, otherwise 
Ad ms/, bringing with him the holy hooka, con¬ 
taining tho tonete of Islam. Thorn was also a 
person residing in Bagdad, named " Sheik 
Abdulla " tho oldor of Btif/dtul. Mo wan n holy, 
venerable and wondorful man, and hitt prayorn 
were very efficacious, ho that he wan revered 
in that country, and had a multitude of fol¬ 
lowers and disciples, who wero instructed by 
him, although ho wus fur advanced in lifo 
which ho had spent in tho fait)). 

Tho most sacred book is tho Koran. In it 
are chapters and passages at which dovils and 
evil spirits tremble, ami il embodies hundreds 
of Baortd volumes, Iho works of IJw prophets 
and stipes of old, all of which it thus super¬ 
seded. Tho Korun rendered superfluous all tho 
occult sciences of the sneionts, such us magic 
and superhuman powers, by moans of which 
men used to lly through tho air, and to traverse 
the cartl) or tho ocean without being visible, 
if they preferred it, or of assuming any shape 
they pleased, if desirous of not being visible. 
Nevertheless, at tho present day, tho true be¬ 
liever and servant of Qod may by him be 
endowed with preternatural faculties and 
powers. 



God also by his decree rendered unavailing 
the belief entertained by many natious in the 
efficacy and power of idols, whether these were 
dumb, or manifested their power like oracles 
by speech, or whether constructed and fashion¬ 
ed of perishable materials or not, also the 
adoration of the sun, and the worship of trees, 
birds and fourfooted animals, and God ordered 
all thoRC obnoxious things to be carried by his 
angols to Iho Boa called Kulzoom, which is not 
accessible to mortals, that they should not be 
any longer adored aa omnipotent, and in order 
that lslomisin should he firmly established, a 
faith promulgated by the prophet Mahomed, 
and comprised in his written ordinances. 

Tlioro was a holy Sheikh of Yemen named 
Sheikh Abdulla, who went from Mecca to Bag¬ 
dad anil became the spiritual guide of Sheikh 
Abdulin the younger of that city. He instructed 
his discij.lo in the Fukahnt or contents of the 
hook of knowledge, and also in the Sufi- 
doctrincR He likewise explained to him the 
various commentaries, Tufsir, or the Koran He 
(the younger Abdulla ) was so well veraed iu 
the Koran that he could repeat without once 
looking at it, the whole of its thirty divisions. 
This holy man Sheikh Abdulla the younger 
once found in the Tufsir an account of Xblis, the 
chief of the dovils, who walked about the earth, 
disturbing its inhabitants with his evil instiga¬ 
tions, destroying the fruits of a virtuous and 
holy life, and frustrating the best intentions of 
the good and wise. He led men by a smooth 
path into orror and vice, anil made them believe 
vice to be virtue and virtue to be vice [ “ the 
worso appear the better reason ” ] But no 
man can see, us it is written in the Tufsir, the 


dovil, nor cun ho endure tho Koran. Still lie 
will (occasionally ) molest and doe troy even 
those who road or adopt tho Koran. One day 
Sheikh Abdulla the younger got punuitision 
from hirt guru Sheikh Ahdulla the elder to have 
an interview with thin chief of the drvii<*. 'I'lm 
guru laughed and Maid, ‘ Von emmot nvnt the 
devil: if you do, all your past virtuous ami 
holy life will he ns nothing, uud he will lend 
you into the path of error.’ Hut (he Mlicikh of 
Yumani puroovrivd in hi** desire, ho the guru 
gave his permission. l ie then proceeded into 
the plain, and ant down jib directed by the guru 
holow u large tree. According also to Iuh 
guru's instruction he hud brought nil bin 
clothes with him. He here hoped to meet 
Ihlis, and learn from him nil Iuh HtrutoguioH uud 
wiloH practisud towards mankind. Before pot¬ 
ting out lie took his men) and dr*wmd hiuiHulf 
in his turhun witli tho cornor falling down, and 
a Hiihn coat of throe fohln. anil n kittling or vent 
with four folds, and u Hash, ami ho performed 
hi* ablutions with holy water. When the 
disciple lmd sot forth, thou Iuh guru took holy 
water and offered up u pmyor to Ood t hot the 
devil might encounter bin diHciplo. 'Phi* dinciplo 
being thus Boated during the N&ill of tin- ilny 
holow tho tree, he began to re.nl the Koran 
softly, when nil of a HiidUon he heard u noise as 
if some ono was approaching, and before he 
could collect himself ho received a very smart 
slap on his right cheek, from an in v Lei hie hand, 
and on turning round to that side, ho got a still 
smarter slap on his loft ehcok, although all this 
while he had not ceased roarling tho Koran. So 
growing afraid he ran home, and reported the 
mattor to the guru. The latter told him that 


of course lie could not expect to see lblis if he 
kept rending the Koran, since this chief of the 
devils hatod to hear it read. Sheikh Abdulla 
the younger went the next day in the samo way, 
and sat below the treo; but did not read the 
Korun. It was not long before he observed a 
venerable Sboikli approaching him, who was 
dressed in green, whoso heard decondod below 
his hreuiii, and who held a stall" in his bond. 
His uppoaranco was i|uit«a astonishing, for his 
stature was prodigious. On robbing the pupil 
lie 11in*I<* salnain. saying—* Snlaim aleikumoh 
Sheikh Alidulla.' Tho latter ipiickly returned the 
salutation, asking who the other was, and liin 
business. Why, said the chief of the devils, 
did not you wish lo see mo? So you arc in- 
dcod the chief of the shaitans? Yes, i am 
their chief, ami now what would you desire of 
me ? Why. roplicd Sheikh Abdulla. I have 
luten exceedingly anxious to meet with yotl ub I 
dosiro to have you for a gum, or teoch'sr. lblis 
replied, how can I become your spiritual guide, 
since all my actions uml thoughts nro the re¬ 
verse of yours. How can i bear your eludings 
or admonitions. The disciple should put im- 
plict confidence in his teacher. All my disciples 
must be like myself. Sheikh Abdulla rejoined— 
My lord proy instruct me, for l will obey you, 
and follow what yon say, else how can you ho 
my guru. lblis consented, aud putting his staff’ 
into Sheikh Abdulin’s hands, bade him follow 
his now guru. This staff rendered its holder, 
when ho pleased, invisible. 

It would bo wnndering from the subject of 
(he Keddn history to follow these two travellers. 
Kutlice it to soy that lblis led his pupil over 
various tvg'ums, displaying by numorous feats 


and contrivances his power over their inhabit¬ 
ants. (a) 

At length the travellers reached the kafir 
•country callocl Kcdda. Here they mite rod the 
palaco of Pra Ong Muhawangsa ; and before he 
was wido awako stood hoHido his lied curtains. 
Presently the Ruja awoke und called for bin 
usual glass of spirits. The page wont to fill it 
from one of tho jars, when tin- wretch Iblis 
stepping up defiled tho beverage, lie lining in¬ 
visible. Tho Hiija drank it off. when Shaikh 
Abdulla losing his tompor said to lltlis, (lod 
blesH mo ! [istaghafor ilia], why did you dotilu 
tho Raja's draught ? Iblis replied Did l not 
caution and direct you not to question or find 
fault with what 1 might do towards any of your 
raco ? Truo. said tho other, and I should not 
havo found fault with you olsowlierc, hut horu 
you have have had tho hardihoud to behave 
thus towards n groat prince, who is about to ho 
ono of God's vicogoreuts. Tho Huja was asto¬ 
nished to hear peoplo simahhling so close to 
him, without his being able to him* tbum. Hut 
just at this moment Iblis got angry with his 
pupil and said to him, * Since you havo bocomo 
so clover, it is time that we should part.' 
Hereupon ho suddenly snatched bis stall' out of 
Abdullu'B hand and thus left him visible to tho 
Raja, ho himsolf departing. Tho Raja took 
Sheikh Abdulla by tho hand, and inquired to 
whom ho had been just speaking, and porcoiv- 
ing his dress which was foreign, asked whoro 
he hod come from, and how he had got into his 
sleeping apartment, since the attendants wore 


[ a ] A separate translation may ho given hereafter of 
those travels. tf the countries could be identified it 
might be useful in showing where idolatry still prevailed - 


still asleep. So he received the information he 
demanded, and Sheikh Abdulla rolated all his 
adventures in company with the devil. Bagdad, 
rejoined the Raja, by the accounts of navigators 
passing to and fro, between it unit Kedda, 
is from three to four months sailing distance. 

1 What is now the religion of this country,' 
said the Sheikh addressing the Raja y 1 My 
religion, replied Raja Murong Maliawangsa, 
and that of all my subjects is that which hus 
boon handed down to ns by tho people of old ; 
tho old men of former days. 1 Vc all worship 
idols.' Has your highness then never board of 
Islninimn, and the Koran which doscoudod from 
Clod to Mahomed, whoso tomb is at Modina, 
whic'h has superseded nil others, leaving thorn 
in the possession of the dovil. The devil could 
not net ns he docs if the Koran wore generally 
known. I pray you then if this bn true, said 
tho Raja, to instruct and enlighten us in this 
now faith. 

Sheikh Abdulin in a transport of holy fervor 
at this reauost of the Raju, liuggod, embraced, 
and kissed tho body of his highness. Ho then 
instructed tho Raja in the sluihadal [1] or 
crood. 

His liighneBB then sent for all his jars of 
spirits, and with his own hands emptied them 
on the ground. Aftor this lie had nil tho idols 
of the palace brought out. They were heaped 
up in his presence and that of Sheikh Abdulla. 
There were idols of gold, and of silver, of pot¬ 
tery, of wood, of earth, and these wore ( all ) 
in human shape and had human features. 

{ 1 ] I aiu conscious or mire that tlioro i* no Ood hut 
God. lie in one, there are not two, and I also believe 
that Mahomet is the servant of <!od, and also the |noi*liet 
of tied. 
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All these were broken, and cut to pieces by 
Sheikh Abdulla with his sword, and with uu 
axe. and the fragments and dust were scattered 
about. Aftr.r this he burnt the whole in the lire. 

The Shoikli asked the Ruju to assemble all 
his women or the fort and pnhee. When they 
all had arrived in presence of tlm Iblja and the 
Sheikh, tlu*y wen* all initiated in the agaimi 
of Islam. 

After nil these deeds, the Sheikh took re¬ 
freshment, observing that In* hud Tasted for 
seven days and nights, while travelling with 
Ihlis, as his mind had been absorbed with what 
ho saw. 

After dinner the Raja drank col lee and ten, 
(kawaandto) along with the Shoikli, who ^ 

expatiated on the feats which he had seen Ihlis 
perform. The Sheikh was mild and courteous 
in his demeanour, persuasive and soft in his 
language, so that he gained the hearts of the 
inmales of the palace. 

The Raja soon after sent for the four man- W 

flies, who on ivuchiug the hull were surprised 
at seeing o Sheikh seated near tho Baja. The 
Raja told tho moniris llie inode of tho Sheikh's 
arrival and his object. The four chiefs express¬ 
ed their ivadincss to follow the example of his 
highness, saying, we hope Sheikh Abdulla will 
also instruct ua. Tim latter on hearing this 
speech embraced, Imggod and kisRod the four 
mantris. He then said, to prove thoir sincer¬ 
ity, he hoped they not: Id send for all tho pcoplo 
to come to tho audience hall bringing with thorn 
all the idols which they were wont to worship, 
and the idols which had been handed down by 
the old men of former days. The request was 
obeyed ami all the idols kept and possessed by 


; 
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the people were at that vory time brought down 
and tlioro destroyed und burned to the du«t; 
no one was sorry at this demolition of their 
false gods, all were glad to enter the palo of 

Ialamisiu. 

Sheikh Abdulla after this asked the four 
nmutris, ' VVlmt is the name of your prince.' 
They replied his name is Pra Ong Mulinwaugsu. 
Well, said I ho former, let us change it for ono 
in the luriguugo of Islam, ami Malnyu. After 
Home consultation the nuino of the Raja woe 
changed at his request, and by Sheikh Abdulla, 
to Italian MaUa/ulsIink or MnzulfulBluih, be¬ 
cause, said tho Sheikh, it is u celebrated nanio ; 
and is fouud in the Koran, it is a name that is 
greater limn every other in this world. 

The lloja now built mosquem wherever the 
population was considerable, and directed that 
to each there should be attached forty-four of 
tho inhabitants alone, ns a settled congregation, 
for a him number would have been too few for 
the duties «r religion. So mosques were erect¬ 
ed and great drums were attached to them to 
he bouton to call tho pooplo to prayer on 
Fridays, but intidels wore expelled from tho 
mosques. 

Sheikh Abdulla continued for some to in¬ 
struct tho people in tho religion of Islam, poo- 
ple flocking to him from all tho coast and bays, 
und district of Koddn and its vicinity In fact 
ho initialed them in all ita forms and 
ceremonies. 

Tho news of this conversion of tho Kedda 
people by Sheikh Abdulin reached Acheh ; and 
the Sultan of that country, and Sheikh Noor 
Aladin sent tho following to Kedda :— 

First tho Siratuhnustugim. 
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Secondly the Mnlim Hetnm or Babul Nikuli. 

The Sultan and Sheikh Hour Ahulin’H letter 
and two ItookH arrived at Kedrin and tho Tallow¬ 
ing w«H tint Hul>ntunpo of it. “ This lottcr is 
from tlm Sultan of Aeheli and Xoor Aladin to 
our brother tiro Sultan of Kedd.i, and Shoikli 
Abdulla of Yemeo. now in Koddu. Wo Imvu 
Hont two religions hookH, in order that the faith 
oT Islam may be firmly ontuhliHlied unit tbo 
pooplo bo fully insl meted in tbuir duties, 
and in the ritett of the faith." A lottor in 
reply wan went by the ltuja, and Sheikh 
Abdidla thanking the donor. So Sheikh Ab- 
dullu redoubled Ilia labour* and creeled addi¬ 
tional Binnll ruOH<p;eain all Iho different villages 
for general convcnionco, Ho also directed tbo ^ 

live prayers for each day, and he ordainod that 
in the month of Ramzan u measure, of Bagdad, 
of rice should he given to the poor by each per¬ 
son for tho purpose of purifying thoir bodies. 

Ho also diroeted that the great festival whore 

prayers are offered up. the name of the Sultan ^ 

should be mentioned in thorn. (2) 

All Buclt rules and observances are for tbo 
purpose of keeping the fiith in the minds of tlm 
multitude and for perpetuating the same fill tho 
day of judgment. 

The sacrifice of animals, such n*« buIlidooH or 
goats, on llio tenth day of tho moiilh Dulhnijn, 

I 2 ] More follow various illreutluiH foi fn*ts, prayer* 
and othoi observance* a* prm '.Ucd at Mecca, which, an 
ooiupdilnn llioso now nxintlru in wostocn Mnhumndnn 
countries, are too woll known to rocpilro repetition lioro, 
independently ol onuiimberlng an historical translated 
work with dissertations on dlvluitv. I have rolalnod only 
ho miiah m may nerve to illustrate the inannorH of tho 
people of Kcdila at tho period, and the way In whioh thoy 
wore converted. The list of fast* may bo fouud in ilia 
Strait* AlmanacH. 


and agreeably to the mode practised at Mecca, 
is to be porformed by every one. 

Tho Raja and his wife were constantly with 
the Sheikh learning to read the Koran. The 
royal pair searched also for some handsome 
girl, daughter of a mantri aud of the lineago of 
the Rajas of tho country, to be the Sheikh’s 
wifo. But no ono could bo found willing to- 
give his daughter thus in marriage, because tho 
holy man was about to return to Bagdad, and 
only waited until ho had sufficiently instructed 
some person to supply his place. 

Now at this period the Sultan had three sons. 
Raja Mazim Shah, Raja Mohamad Shah and 
Raja Solimau Shah. These names wore bor¬ 
rowed from the Koran by Sheikh Abdulla, and 
bestowed upon the princes ; whom he exhorted 
to be patient and blow to anger in their inter¬ 
course with their slaves and the lower orders, 
and to regard with pity all the slaves of God, 
and the poor and needy. 



Chapter XIV. 


To |«roc«*rt*l. It is mentioned in Hnying | which 
have lmen 1 landed down to hr] (lint Rnja Bulu 
Bittong, husband of Pidri Snlosmg In* who lmd 
ruccived instructions from llaju l’lim Ong Malm 
Potisut to proceed to tint N. N. Weal, * in (jiioat 
•of a spot to sotllo on und build a fort and pulucn, 
had departed accordingly. In his absence 
Putri Saloimg Hxcd her affections upon the son 
of one of the four mantris, uud tho result of 
their illicit intercourse was a son, whom she 
named Muggat Zeinal [I] but with the know¬ 
ledge of the Sultan M&y.uiful Shall. The latter 
took the child and had it brought up along with 
his own three sons and instructed like them in 
the tenets of Islam. 

Raja Bulu Bittong sol out as before narrated, 
with a largo train. He passed by many eligible 
spots, but would not settle liitnsolf upon them. 
At length he mot with tho inantri who had boon 
directed by Raja Bulu Bittong's father, long 
before, to nuarch fur u new residence. They 
were busy in erecting n fort at this place ; which 
lies far up tho largo river, but below tho 
[ tributary ] “ stream called Pathtny Trap [2] 
that is lower down the great river." [ Kwalla 
Muda ]. The Raja halted hero with tho inten¬ 
tion to complete the erection of this fort. But 


[ 1 ] Mnpgat means the male demandant of a marrmj'o 
or connection between a female of the Raja's family or 
class, and a male subject. 

[ 2 ] This direction is rather out, as Parian# Trap lies 
nearer to the N. or rather it is about perhaps X. N. IS. 
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an old chief amongst the numbers presont, ad¬ 
dressing the Baja, said, ' We have foolishly and 
in vain constructed this fort and formed this 
establishment, because it is at a most incon¬ 
venient distance from the mouth of the river,' 
4 If this he the state of matters,' replied the 
Raja, ‘ let the half of our number descend the 
river a little way.' So his highness set olT with 
a party down tho great river, and reached a 
high spot of ground on tho loft bank [ desccnd- 
ing ] On the left of this spot there is a stream 
[ which Hows into the great river.] Hore tho 
Raja directed the vory thick psllas jungle to be 
•cut down. When this had been done, he built a 
mud fort, with fencings of pallaa trunks, and 
of dangser. People of the present day call it 
Kota pollas. 

While both of the forts just mentioned were in 
progress there camo a report of the dcatli of 
Raja Pra Ong Maha Potisat, the father of Bulu 
Bittong, and of the misconduct of Putri Saloang. 
Raja Bulu Bittong was so incensed at this latter 
piece of intelligence, that he never again re¬ 
turned to the fort of Kwalla Muda, but resided 
always at Kota Pallas. 

Blit ho had not been here very long when 
news arrived that J)attu Sunggi and his four 
brothers had left Patani at a place between 
Patani and Chanak. Their caste was. bad and 
wicked. The second brother was named Tuan 
Sinui Ipoh, the third Tuan Sinni Batu, and the 
fourth Tuan Siuni Payu. These four brothers 
were certainly of a wicked race. They were 
shunned and their acts disapproved of by every 
body. They robbed and stole, killing people 
and plundering their property, they used opium, 
gambled, aud fought cocks with artificial spurs. 



They had besides a host of worth loss fellows 
along with them, to the number of three or 
four hundred. These unprincipled villiuns came 
by stealth and suddenly to the fort highest up 
the Muda river. Raja Bulu Bittern# happened 
to he at the time at the lower Fort. When ho 
Icarnod the near uppruach of these robbers ho 
hurriedly arineil himself on horseback so (illicit¬ 
ly that ho hud not time to put on the saddle, 
and ho had not more than about a hundred men 
with him, who wore armed. Without waiting 
for ro-inforeomonts or for tho mantris, warriors, 
oilicors, and other men he set forth Inwards 
the upper fort, only leaving orders for these to 
speedily follow. 

When he reached tho fort there was much 
lighting going on, for thero were many villages 
in its vicinity and hundreds of the villagers 
were assembled in the fort Dattu Smigi lmd 
intended to storm the fort at once, hut he could 
make no impression when he tried it, for he 
was mot faco to face at tho gales, and obstinate¬ 
ly opposed. In the midst of (bis tumult arrived 
Raja Bulu Biltong, whose men instnntly drew 
their swoirls, prepared Ihcir other weapons, 
and then charged tho enemy most vigorously, 
plunging into its ranks, so tho battle raged. 
When Tuan SinDi Ipoh saw Raja Bulu Bittong 
advancing, mounted, he rushed upon him, and 
threw his spear, but the Raja swerved his body 
bo that it missed him, and he then whoelcd his 
horse, and brought Tuan Sinni to the ground 
by a stroke of his spoar on the Itelmut of Sunni. 
But the latter drew Ids kris and springing up 
again fiercely attacked his foe. Tho Raja ward¬ 
ed off his blow with his spear, and pierced 
Sinni through from breast to back with the 
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spear, and so he fell and died. Then rose 
the war cry of Raja Bulu Biltong's men. 
When Tuan Sinni Ratu saw his brother 
fall, ho grasped his sword and struck 
at the Raja, but missed, while the Raja's 
spear pierced the sword hand of Sunni Rata 
who thus felt and rolled on the ground four 
yards away from the Baja, lus right arm being 
broken. But he started up, and with his kris 
in his left hand he renewed the fight, but after 
three or four passes ho could not inflict a 
wound. The Baja watcldng his opportunity, 
plunged his spear into the neck of his adversary 
and slew him. The remaining two brothers of 
those thns slain now attacked tlio Raja, one on 
each side. But the Raia warded off their blows, 
and with his spear lie ran Sinni Payn through, 
and killed him. Now there were only the Raja 
and Datu Siragi who fought with spears. Tho 
battle raged, and the fight was close and doad- 
ly, tho kris being the chief weapon, men died 
in mortal embrace, and torrents of blood flowed. 
Bodies lay in heaps and heads rolled like 
weights separated from the broken steelyard, 
while scattered arms in heaps woimded the feet 
like ranjous [«]. Datu Sungi on seeing 
the slaughter of his men receded a little, 
and on hia turning the Raja hit him with his 
apearin the side without wounding him, although 
he fell down. Starting again to his feet he got 
hold of the spear the Raja had cast at him, and 
threw it at the latter, who was slightly wound¬ 
ed. Hia Highness fastened tightly his spear 
head and aimed at Snngi, piercing his thigh 
through and through. But even in this plight 


[«[ Kanious are «hoil bambooabaipened stakes set in 
the giound to obstruct an enemy. 
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lie pushed his spear at the Raja, and wounded 
liim again only slightly. The spear becoming 
bout, failingi drew his long kria and attuckod the 
Raja wounding him in the ear, and nearly up¬ 
set him, and following np his advantage ho in¬ 
flicted a wound on the Haja’s hack. Thu Raja 
Ruin .Biltong enraged at thia rushed ul Duttu 
Sungi with his apear and pierced him in Iho 
throat and also througli the body, and rolled 
him on the ground. At this time Mela l’ulru 
arrived on horsotok, and found tlm Ibija dmy, 
and covorod with blood, and just about to fall. 
He lifted him np and carried him into the fort. 
Ho then returned to the fight. Ho found that 
half of Dattu Sunni's men hud boon made pri¬ 
soners and all of the rout not killed and wound¬ 
ed hod escaped. Tho four brothers lay doad on 
the field. Raja Bulu Bittong vanished during 
tho onauing night, end returned to his original 
state—(that is he died.) [18]. 

NOTES. 

[ 18 ] I have elsewhere remarked that tho 

Kedda annalist merely alludes to tho religion 
which provailerl in that country at the poriod 
of tho missionary Abdulla's arrival. He tolls us 
only that tho images, probably household ones, 
and kopt by tho people, were dee troy od, But 
in the Achineso annals it is stated that Johan 
Pulawan went there long after [in tho year of 
the Hejira 1027 orA.D. 1049] to “more firmly 
establish the faith, and to destroy the houses of 
the Liar " meaning tho devil. Abdulla had 
arrived in Kedda according to the same annals 
in the year of Hejira 879 or A. D. 1501. So 
that idolatry was not rooted out until A. D. 
1649 or 148 years after Sheikh Abdulla’s ar- 



rival in Kedda. In the abovo year Sultan 
Secunder Muda who was before named Johan 
Palawan of Achin had conquered the countries 
of Delhi [in tho year of Hejira 1021] Bentan [in 
the year of Hej. 1023] then Pahang [in tho 
year of Hoj. 1026] and Kedda [1027,] 

The remains of numerous tomplos which I 
discovered, being induced to tho search first ac¬ 
cidentally by having scon some looso bricks 
lying in n spot in tho forest, and afterwards 
from reading tho above noticed passages, when 
joined to tho ruins of almost every fort and site 
described in this history of Kodda likewise 
found by mo, are so fur satisfactory, that thoy 
verify tho main points of that history. All 
due allowances should bo made for the sports 
of the imagination indulged in by our author. 
It ia not long since supernatural powers were 
believed in Europe to be acquired by individuals, 
and when there were always ready reasons to 
account for what ignorance could not unfold, 
and 8upinones8 would not try to unravel. In a 
word, what would many of our European his¬ 
tories he if undocked in the flowers of Action, 
and did not a vigorous, clear and lively 
imagination cast around tho past and the pro¬ 
bable, and often oven the improbable, a bright 
halo of seeming reality. Tho Baconio method 
cannot bo applied to history, so long as wo see 
not the whole links of cause and effect, but it 
is to be feared that excepting in the gradual 
working out of great social and political pro¬ 
blems and changes, and in those stirring cases 
where events often surpass Action, history 
would ho little better in many civilized countries 
than a mere dry chronicle, it is easy to state 
probable facts, and then to draw inferences and 
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advance reasonings on them as if they were 
truths. 

It is curious that neither the writer of thoso 
Kedda annals, nor tlio eomplior of those termed 
Siywra Malay it, or Malayan Annals, have des¬ 
cribed the nature of the predominant or stale 
religions of their times. Onr present uuthor 
contents himself with shewing only that the 
Keddu people • wc.ru iniayr. luorxki/ipers * while 
the Malayan Annalist loaves us to guess at the 
religion of tho Malays of Malacca. 

I have discovered several inscriptions in what 
I take to be tho Pali or Bali character, carved 
on stone. But they I fear a (lord no dates. 
But as they arc apparently in very old forms of 
that character, some light may he thrown on 
the period when they were employed in Kcdda. 
As we have no Pundits in the Straits I purpose 
submitting these inscriptions to the learned in 
Calcutta. One of these inscriptions, or rather 
a part of one, which I discovered many years 
ago near the almost obliterated remains of an 
old temple, has been pronounced by tho late 
and lamented Mr. Prineop to whom i sont it, ns 
“ in a style of letter nearly that of tho 
Allahabad No. II ." If seems to mo that an¬ 
other inscription, found on a large rock at 
Tokoon in Province Wellesley [ a ] may also 
prove of some value, although I doubt if it 
bears any date. Tho character is cvidontly I 
think ono of tho ancient forms of the Bali or 
Pali, and I hopo to obtain a translation of it. 
In all my numerous excursions in the jungles 
here I have discovered undoubted rolics of a 

[«] Some Malays «Lowed - ft uv»t to Mr. Thomson. 
Government Surveyor, a« a boundary wtone. and be 
therefore paid no attention to it. I copied tho inscription 
with tlic greatest accuracy on tho letters are very large. 
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Hindoo colony, with ruins of temples. This 
tract extends along the talus of the ICedda 
mountain Jorrei. Besides tho Sivaic embloni I 
found several copper coins. My researches 
luvvo boon unavoidably slow from tho almost 
impenetrable state of tho forests, and from tho 
nocossity imposed on mo by tho mondocious or 
exaggerating propensities of the natives, and 
the absurd und voxations jealousy of tlioir 
rulors boyond our frontier. Aa 1 cumiot here 
ontor into a disquisition on tho ancient roligion 
of this portion of the Continent, L will merely 
observe that my researches have clearly proved 
that tho people worshipped Buddha and at tho 
same time Sivn, and perhaps some otlior Hindoo 
Deities but that these last classes appear to 
have predominated in the end, their advance¬ 
ment perhaps keeping pace with the gradual 
success of the Hindus in India in their rivalry 
with tho Buddhists. Marong Mahnwungsa it will 
he observed brought his idols with him. Tho 
credulity witli which our author gulps down all 
tho wonderful stories of Sheikh Abdulla is not 
greater than tho avidity shown by the Malays 
of tho present day to credit every thing related 
of their prophot and holy men. Pious frauds 
it appoars wore equally iu vogue with the irnarns 
as with the priosts of other religions. But 
religion 1ms generally sat very loosely on tho 
bulk of tho Malays, and unless tho individual 
be a priost lie often contents himself with allow¬ 
ing othevs to pray for him. Tho Mahometans 
wero too far off from the scat of their power to 
think of establishing their creed by tho Bword, 
so that persuasion alono was adopted. The 
process therefore or conversion was slow, nml 
men, after tho people had consented to desert 



their idols for the now faith, atill cheriahod a 
superstitions reverence for, or stood in awe of, 
those ancient gods. Even ut this day their 
indirect influence on the minds of the least 
oducatod classes is considerable. Thus, al¬ 
though Sheikh Abdulla pursuuded the Uaja to 
destroy his idols, of which I have had proof in 
the mutilated imsgos I have discovered, they 
wero not all destroyed, until one hundred and 
forty-oight years subsequently to that event. 
The gold und silver idols wore doubtless con¬ 
verted into coin or ingots. 

The usu of toa and cofl'eo, shows Unit tlieso 
luxuries roached thorn by commerce. It is 
curious that although cofleo grows well under 
aljftdo on this coast, the Malays of tho present 
day do not take much advantage of it. 

We find of courso that uiOBques rose rapidly 
ou tho ruins of tho idolatrous tomples, and that 
butraloos woro sacriflcod instead of rams at tho 
haji feast, tho scriptural sacrifice of a ram 
instead of tho sou of Abraham,—a practice still 
continued, for hoaidcs tho religious act, the 
Malays prefer tho Hosh of tho buffalo to that of 
the cow, ft predilection, which probably arises 
from a lingering impression Ihut this latter 
animal was vonoralcd by tlioir ancestors. I may 
likowiso mention that I round sovoral small 
talismans of loaf gold amidst tho foundations of 
temples. These are of a triangular shape and 
the baso about as inch long with old Siamese 
characters upon thorn, and sovoral quotations 
from Pali or Sanscrit religious workB, and in a 
character of the Pali closely approaching to, if 
it bo uot the uagari. I have not, owing to the 
causes alluded to, concluded my researches, but 
hope in time be able to finish them. 


Chapter XIV. 


After the departure of Raja Bulu Bittong, 
the inanlri Seta Putra sent a letter to Sultan 
Muznffur Shah informing him of the late battle, 
and that he coaid not attend the presence in 
person as there was no one left who could take 
charge of tho two forts, and few left to defend 
thorn. 

The Sultan said to the four mantris, after tho 
letter had been read. •' What advice my broth¬ 
ers do you give in this case P” “ Your .Majesty, 
replied the ministers, we think that as you are 
getting old, it will be best that your Majesty 
should send two of your sous to rule over (he two 
forts.’’ Tho Sultan agreed, and turning to 
Sheikh Abdulla asked him to confer a title or 
name on iiis eldest son, because said he, 1 wish 
to establish him as Raja in a fort near to my 
own residence about a day or two’s march off 
only. The Sheikh consented, requesting that 
all (he mantris' sous should be collected whose 
parents were old. This being accomplished, 
he gave to the eldest prince the name of Sultan 
Maazim Shah. He then selected four of the 
sons of the mantris present to compose tho 
council of state of the newly made Raja, or 
Sultan, These were named by the Sheikh as 
follows:—First the Malia Raja, The second 
Paduka Raja. The third Paduka Sri Pirdana 
Mantri. The fourth Paduka Raja Tamanggong. 

Now, said Sheikh Abdulla, since there is a 
Sultan for that country, and your Majesty is old, 
it would be proper that your Majesty should 



abdicate in hie favor, and assume tin* dignity of 
Marhv/m. Very true, said the Sultan, aged 
rulors should retire into the dignified stato you 
have mentioned. There cannot Hofcly lu* two 
princes in authority at the sumo time. Truo, 
replied the other, for such is written in a book. 

Tho Sultan now made preparations for his 
8on’H expedition like tlioso usual whim going to 
war. There wore brought into requisition all 
the puraplmrnalin of Qovormuont, tlio throne 
and othor insignia of a Bnju, and all that the 
armoury afforded, with ministers, ollice.rs and 
attendants. 

Meanwhile the two brothers requested leave 
to depart for thoir sevoral governments. Fol¬ 
lowed by tho usual rctinuo thoy marched to 
Kota Pains. Hero tho Mantri Sofa I’nlru put 
Sultnn Maa/.iin Shah in poRsoseion of tho fort, 
and then procooded with Sultan Mahomed Slmli 
to ICota who was established as its Kaju or 
governor. Thus Sultan Monxiin Shall was 
firmly installed in tho Uovonunont and throne 
of Kedda. 

After tho dojmrturo of tho two brothers 
the Sultan Maxulfulshali hod two vessels 
prej anul. fn ono of those lie sent his son be- 
foro alluded to, Raja Soliman Shuli, with a com¬ 
petent retinue of officers and mon to form a 
Rottlcment and to erect a fort and pnlnce at 
Laukapuri. In thoollior vessel Sheikh Abdulla 
emburked, and after lie had seen ltaju Soliman 
Sliah fixed in Ins Government ho set sail diroct- 
ly over the deep waters for Bagdad, a voyage 
of three or four months, touching at various 
places and countries for wood and water and 
provisions for his ship, and then lie shupod his 
course for Hindustan, and finally coasted home- 
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ward passing the Baldiva islands to wood and 
water and provision where he arrived in safety, 
and met his spiritual guide again, to whom he 
related all that had happened to him and what 
ho had soon since their separation.* 


'vT- 


* Ceylon ia not mentioned either iu the coining or re¬ 
turning voyage. The ship nuiHfc have gone to Kalinga. 




ClIAITBK XV. 


It is orally rolatod that not very long a Tier 
thoao ovonta, and tho abdication of tho Uajiv in 
favour of Ida son, it Impponod that Sultan 
Maaulfuluhah aickonod, and panned away frojn 
thin transitory world into tho world of eternity, 
returning to tho morcy of God. So his won 
Sultan Maa/im Shull continuod to reign over the 
country of ICedda, which flourished exceedingly 
both as regarded its internul government and 
population, and as related to foroign trade. His 
highness also married the daughter of a Uaja. 
He had a eon by this lady. But in time Sultan 
Maazim likewise returned into God's mercy. 
He was succeeded by his son who was made 
Raja by the state officers in the usual way, and 
was named Sultan Mahomed Shah. His son 
Maaulfulshoh succeeded, then his son Sultim 
Solimaii8hah the prince who bocauio Mar- 
hum, or died, at Acheh. His son again, 
Sultun Raja Aladin Mohamcd Shah who 
wuh Marhum at Nuga in Kodda. His sou Sultan 
Mahia Aln<lin Mansur Shah, ho who was Mar- 
hum at Senna in Kodda. HiH son again Sultan 
Aladin Muhukurram Shah, who became tho 
Marhum, as ho waH callod, of tho lower part of 
the river und tho buloior hall. His Ron Sultan 
Atta Ullah Mahomed Shah. Ho it wan who 
became the Mnrlmin of Bukit Pinang in Kodda. 
His son Sultan Mobamod Jiwa Zoin ul Adin 
Maazim Shah, who bocomo Marhum of Kiy- 
augan. His aon Sultan Abdulla Alum ICurin 
Shah, who was the new Marhum of Bukit 


Penang, as he was attcrwards called. The 
younger brother of this Raja succeeded him, 
and at Kiyangan, ( Purlia ). This Raja was the 
aon of Sultan Mahomed Jiwa Zein al Aladin 
Ma Alum Shah and his titlo wus Sultan Zea 
Udin Ma Alum Shah. The next Raja was the 
eon of Sultan Abdulla and his titlo was Sultan 
Alnnod Saj Udin Alim Shah, the last Raja 
who possessed any degree of separate 
authority. [ h ] [ 18 ] 


( // ) 'Clio following are or were the relative*of this Raja, 
not innludlng Ilia immediate ancestor in tlio aiiooemdon : 

] Ilia mother Tnan Mon, alive. 

2 Tnan BUnu, her youngest aon, dead. 

3 Toaukn Chile. aiater of Chao Pangeran. 

•I Tuanku Juuijum, younger aiater of do and wife of 
Tnanku Look Putt. 

4 Tnanku Taut, mother of Tuanku Kudin, tlio man 
who *u Ion# dlaturbod Kodda in trying to expel the 
Siamese, dead. 

1 Mother of tho Raja Muda ami daughter of a Patnni 
clilef, doad. 

2 Hereon the Raja Muda called Tuanku Ibrahim, 
brother by tho father** aide of Chao Pangheran the 
lato ex deciaaod Raja. Now govern* tho diatriot of 
Kwnllo Muda, oloae to tlio BrltUn frontier. 

3 Tnanku Soliman, brother of Tuanku Ibrahim, dead. 

4 Tuanku 8u LU aon, dead. 

5 Che Patlm Dowi female.) Children of Sultan 

0 Tuanku Daud, uiole.J Mahomed Jiwa, dead. 

7 The Cliindra Sari) Children of that Raja by another 

8 Tuankn Mom. J wife, dead. 

Family of the Ex-Raja. 

1 Ex-Raja Chao Pangeran or Tuanku Pangeran, dead. 

2 Tuanku Abdulla, eldeat son, dead. 

3 Tuanku Yacoob, 2nd aon, dead. 

4 Tunnku-Daii, 3rd *on, now governor of a partof Kcdda. 

Family of Tnanku Ibrabiin. 

1 Tnanku Ibrahim. 

2 Tuanku Mahomed, aon. 

3 Tuankn Haaaan. 

4 Tuankn Mahomed Jiwa, 



Family of Tiiankn .Solimen. 

1 Tnankn HaUinan, deurf. 

•2 Son Tnankn Mahomed. 

8 Kou Tuenku Mat All. 

•I Tunnku Mahomed Kappio. 

Family of Tnankn Ulsnii. 

Tnankn Malmmed. 

Tnanku Mali ora ml Akoeh. 

Tnankn Moiii'm family. 

1 Tnankn .1 alter. 

2 Tnankn Anootn, hiUod In light, non. 

H Tnankn Mahomed All, mom. 

4 Tnankn AUnng, non. 

Tnankn Pand'i Family. 

1 Tnankn Mahomed Suad, \rltj wan the loader of tho 
la*trebolhon agauiMt tho Niatnose puwor, died In 1H47. 
IIo married Tnankn Sollmnn’K daughter. 

Inane by her. 

NOTES. 

[18] Sheikh Abdulla arrived in Kedda in the 
year of tho Hejira 879 or of A.I). 1501. Thoro 
were seven chiefs including tho first who had 
governed before his advont, besides an in¬ 
terregnum of 7 years, and one of these chiefs is 
not named. Allowing to each thirty yours, 
which I think ore not ton many with advertnneo 
to tho average of life of Malayan princes 
generally, and to the fart that tho period of 
each snecessivii Knjn offci r fslamism was intro¬ 
duced and when Kedda was suhieet to invasions 
and wars uverugod twenty-eight years. Thus 
we shall have the your of Christ 1*284 us the 
date when Marong Miilnuvnugsn reached Kedda 
from Indio, and most piobnhly, from the re¬ 
mains I huvo found, from Kalingu. Tho Kedda 
Raja who first wont t> Malacca to get tho 
noubuts or drums of ceremony from Sultan 
Mahomed is not named in the Malayan annals. 
This was about porhaps A. D. 1540. Tho re- 


ligion of Islam was finally supreme in Kedda on 
the arrival or Johan Palawan A. 1). 1535. 

Thu following aro the conclusions which I 
think necossarilly follow an analysis of the 
Murong Mahuwangsa : 

First—Kedda or Srai was dousely peopled 
long before Iho arrival of the Indian colony, 
and cither by the Siamoso, or roiuo other 
cognate race, hut most probably by tho former, 
but that this countr\ was only inhabited by 
wandering tribes when Ligor was first conquer¬ 
ed by Siam uhont A. 1). 700 to H00, ami had 
not then boon formod into a provinco, but 
existed under chiofs. In any case Kedda could 
hardly fail when it becaino originally peopled 
to come under tho iliruct government oither of 
Ligor first perhaps, and then of Siam. 

Secondly—That tho colonists or rnlhor 
strangers were not conquerors, but were per¬ 
mitted on their special solicitation by tho 
aborigines or Siamese of Ligor to form a settle¬ 
ment, and that, probably owing to their 
superior civilization, tho chief of Clio colonists 
was solected to govern tho whole by the 
paramount power in t ho N. E. 

Thirdly—That tho account of the ambas¬ 
sadors from Rum is a fiction with reforeneo to 
Kedda, but may have been in part true with 
roBpect to some other country. 

Fourthly—That the original Hindu Bottlers 
wore lew, but that they afterwards roceivod 
accessions from Kalinga in India, and wore 
mixed up latterly with the Siamese and Malayan 
rncos. 

Fifthly—That theso colonists were idolaters, 
and chiefly if not wholly, worshippers of Siva. 

Sixthly—That tho assumption of a grandson 



ol Malong Mahawangsa having given a king to 
Siam is a Malayan ami Islamitic political fiction. 
But that the statement ithclT would lead us 
strongly to infer, that Kodda was a Siamese 
province when that young prince set out towards 
(it. is stated) tho North N. West. But that 
this last direction is clearly a clerical error, for 
would lead into the sea, and the intention of tho 
author and hia naming of Sium Iitnc/uintJ in¬ 
dubitably indicate that the direction was nasi- 
crly, and that tho route terminated closo to tho 
sea on tho gulf of Siam. This if N. N. IS. in¬ 
stead or N, N. W. would bring the end of the 
journey very close to Ligor, which solution I 
am tho more disposed to adopt, because this 
town lies on tho present direct line or routo to 
Siam from Kcdda, and has always boeu up to 
tho present day in close connection with Kcdda. 

Sixthly—That when Kodda bogan to be thus 
visited by Indians, and became a trading port, 
the Siamese ustnblishod a regular provincial 
Government there, appointed Governors under 
the titles of Pliriyn or Phrnyn. But tlmt. tho 
Hindoo chiefs substituted within thuir own jur¬ 
isdiction and amongRt. their own people tho 
title of lteja. That special deputations of ofli- 
cerH also of high lank, wore sent from tho 
capital of Siam to instal each successive Gov¬ 
ernor in his oflice, and tlmt where no politicul 
obstacle interfered, tho succession to this office, 
as is the case with regard to other Siamese pro¬ 
vinces, was allowed to descend from father to 
son. 

The Inter history of Kcdda may be thus 
shortly summed up. I have indeed had no 
means beyond oral traditions for filling up the 
blank from the period when Islamism was in- 
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troduced up to about that when the British ap¬ 
peared in the seas to the eastward. The coun¬ 
try was attacked on several occasions and over¬ 
run by the Achmese and tho Illnnoon pirates, 
and perhaps by other marauders, with whom 
its population from its agricultural habits seems 
to have been unable to cope, and it was often 
called upon by tho Siamese to join in their wars 
against Ava. 

The Rajas after their conversion to Islamism 
doubtles began to dislike their rulers on ac¬ 
count of their religion, which was Buddhism, 
and watched for an opportunity to cast of their 
allegiance to Siam. But they found it danger¬ 
ous to call in the aid of any one of the Malayan 
states farther east, because it was just as likely 
as otherwise that any such ally wonld find it 
convenient to gratify the feeliDgs of his pirati¬ 
cal followers b}’ keeping possession of the 
couutry after having freed it from its state of 
subordination to Siam. When, however, Europ¬ 
eans began in number to navigate the Bay of 
Bengal, and Portuguese usurpation and aggres¬ 
sion had ceased in the Malayan Peninsula, the 
Kedda Rajas thought that it would be a grand 
stroke of policy to ally themselves with one of 
the European powers, and if possible with the 
preponderating one. Overtures were accord¬ 
ingly made to the Dutch, who were, on the de¬ 
cline of th* Portuguese, the most influential 
nation to the eastward, but nothing worth re¬ 
cording was concluded. Some preliminary ne- 
gociations were also entered into with the 
French but these also proved unsatisfactory. 

The British soon after entered on the field, 
and as they were in quest of a settlement, the 
then Raja of Kedda eagerly met their views by 


ceiling Pulo Ponan^, to which Province Welles¬ 
ley was afterwards added The cession was 
imwle under the expruM avowal of tho Raja that 
he was nn indopondout prince l ] The Sminuse 
court protested against thu cession, hut as tho 
island was thou apparently to them of little or 
no value, and they were involved in constant- 
war with thu Uurnians, tho subject was drop¬ 
ped, and the right .to occupv as acquired by 
actual occupancy was subsequently admitted by 
Siam. Tho treaty of cession was not an ollbn- 
sive and defensive one, so that tho chiof object 
of tho Haj.i was defeated. Such a treaty could 
not have boon justly framed by tho British 
when it becutne clear, as it scon did, that ICedda 
was subject to Siam. It was clearly tho inter¬ 
est of the theu Raja to deceive Captain Light, 
the original negociator, while that officer seems 
to have been quite ready to give credence to his 
positive assertions of his independence. One 
advantage the Rajas did gain and kept up to 
the expulsion of the lato Raja, and tins was 
that the knowledge of a friendly relation sub¬ 
sisting between Keddaand the British detorred 
tho Siamese court from many acts of sovereignty, 
of no very mild character perhaps, which it 
would olse havo indicted on that country. But 
tho feeling was obliterated by time and old 
customs again resorted to. 

The late Raja who enjoyod the Siamoso title 
Chao PAngeran, but who was a person of little 
political foresight, and actod (os the Malays 
generally do) from the impulse of In's toolings, 
became refractory, and w»6 oxpollod by a Siam 
080 forco in A. I). 1820. Ho took refuge within 
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tho British territories, where he continued to 
livo until n few years ago, when by the inter¬ 
cession of the Indian Government, at the sug¬ 
gestion I believe of Governor Bonham, tho 
Siamese wero induced to permit him to return to 
ltcdda as its Govornor. But they gave him 
only a port of the country, from and including 
Koddft river and a space to tho N. of it; south 
to Krean river [excludiug of course Province 
Wellesley.] Tho three other portions were 
placed under Malayan chiefs. When this had 
been effected, tho Siamese Governor was with 
his troops withdrawn. 

The Raja died in about 1845-46. and one of 
liis sons Tuanku Daii, having gone to make 
obeisance at the Court ot Bangkok, was placed 
in the Government with an inferior title, for it is 
the policy of Siam to elevate public officers by 
degrees of rank according to their merits. 
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